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HOMEMAKING AS A POSSIBLE PROFESSION 


MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 
Phoenix, Arizona 

How to win recognition of the importance of homemaking as an 
occupation is one of the largest problems facing thinking women to-day. 
In order that homemaking may be given its due consideration among 
other occupations, they must realize its social and economic significance 
and then make the world see it. With a more general recognition of the 
significance of homemaking will come a different point of view as to train- 
ing necessary and there will be less of such disparity as now exists be- 
tween the six years of training required for medicine and none for home- 
making. To say that a woman is “‘just a homemaker,” a phrase now 
frequently heard, will become quite as absurd as to say “only a lawyer.” 

One of the chief factors limiting this progress of public opinion in 
regard to the importance of homemaking is the way women disparage 
their own position. While such derogatory remarks are doubtless 
thoughtlessly made, they reveal a definite attitude on the part of many 
homemakers. This attitude is probably due to two facts: a lack of 
understanding of the relation of the homemaker to the development of 
the home and a lack of training for homemaking. 

The lack of understanding of the significance of homemaking has tended 
to increase rather than diminish. Our grandmothers saw the absolute 
dependence of their families upon their work because a great number of 
tasks requiring manipulative skill were carried onin the home. Now that 
many of these tasks are performed outside the home, an appreciation of 
the homemaker’s relation to the development of the home is dependent 
more largely upon an appreciation of her relation to the social, eco- 
nomic, and psychological aspects of family development. 

The second fact quoted to explain the homemaker’s lack of apprecia- 
tion of her own occupation is lack of training. When it is realized that 


there has been little or no training to the point of view that homemaking 
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is an important occupation, it is not surprising that homemakers them- 
selves fail to appreciate it. Contrast the way in which the significance 
of medicine, law, theology, or engineering has been continually preached 
to men and women, boys and girls, until it is the rare person who does 
not give to these their due place in the range of occupations. 

On what basis should the importance of homemaking as an important 
occupation be judged? Surely, on the same as that used for rating 
other occupations, which usually is on the basis of numbers, requirements 
in the way of expert skills and managerial ability, and functions. 

From the standpoint of numbers, homemaking is in the lead in occupa- 
tions. Over twenty million homemakers is the report of the 1920 census. 
The next largest group in any one occupation is in forestry and agriculture 
combined, with numbers amounting to approximately 12,650,000, only 
a little over half as many as in homemaking. 

Homemaking requires a vast number of expert skills for good results 
and the managerial ability demanded is such as to tax well the powers of 
a man accustomed to the responsibility of a considerable business. 

Judged too from the point of view of its functions, homemaking occu- 
pies an important place. Indeed, if only two of its functions were con- 
sidered, those of the care and rearing of children and the use of the family 
income in a wise and efficient manner, homemaking would have to 
occupy an impressive position. Guiding the development of children 
skillfully so that they may become economic and social assets rather than 
debits is so obviously important that it scarcely needs noting. The 
significance of the judicious use of the family income is sometimes less 
appreciated by the general public. Many are concerned with the 
national income, but after all it is not so much a question of how much. 
the national income is, as how it is used. In the same way, the real 
family income is relatively large or small according to how it is used, and 
hence this function of homemaking has great economic significance. 

Surely, on the basis of the three points noted homemaking should be 
judged an important occupation. 

Granted that homemaking should be recognized as a significant occu- 
pation, is there any possibility of its becoming a profession? 

If an occupation is to be offered the rank of a profession, it must satisfy 
certain signs by which we have come to distinguish professions from other 
_ occupations. Dr. Suzzalo, of the University of Washington, lists four 
signs found in accepted professions! and it is interesting to consider 


1 From an unpublished address presented before the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 
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homemaking in the light of these. Of the first he says: 


1. A profession is preeminently practiced as a social service. The money 
return is a happy and necessary incident. It should not occupy the focus of 
attention. A profession is de-professionalized to the extent that the members 


make personal profits the main consideration. 


That is, the center of gravity must go outside itself into a larger field. 
Mr. R. M. Mclver, professor of political science, University of Toronto, 
states this in another way.’ He characterizes the recognized professions 
as having an interest in the process and product of the work as distinct 
from the economic return. This, applied to homemaking, does not mean 
that women are not to be interested in their economic contribution,— 
all professional people expect to consider this—but it does mean that 
there should be an intrinsic, a genuine interest, in the process and the 
product. 

Can homemaking be said to satisfy this sign of a profession? The 
world looks with adverse criticism on the homemaker who makes herself 
the center of interest, and applauds as successful the one who works 
unselfishly for the greatest good of all. There are occupations striving 
far harder than homemaking to be called professions that are in danger 
of falling short on this very point, the failure to render service when 
needed regardless of the economic return, or, putting it in a different 
way, the failure to answer the call for human need. 

Certainly we cannot question the fact that homemaking renders a 
social service of the most far-reaching sort and hence satisfies this sign 
of a profession. 

Dr. Suzzalo’s second sign is as follows: 


A profession is an ethical cooperation where sacred and important things 
are intrusted to the practitioner. In consequence all true professions have 
a recognized and enforcible code of ethics. 


A code of ethics attempts to outline specifically rather than generally 
what is “good behavior,” or becoming conduct in that profession. The 
recognized professions such as law, medicine, and theology all have well- 
formulated codes of ethics, which have for the most part been worked 
out by representative organizations of the occupations involved, such 
as The American Bar Association and the American Medical Association. 


? The Social Significance of Professional Ethics, by R.M. McIver. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 101, May, 1922: 5-11. 
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A code of ethics is not formulated in a day, and some occupations now 
being recognized as professions are only just formulating theirs. While 
homemaking does not yet satisfy this sign of a professions it is more than 
conceivable that a code no less distinct than that of medicine or others 
professions will be worked out by representative homemakers before 


many years have passed.’ 
The third mark of a profession is: 


A profession deals with problems, with varying situations that require 
thought and resourcefulness. It is not a mere routine performance with 
skill practiced as habit. It is skill practiced with reason. 


Thus a professional worker must, according to Dr. Suzzalo, be a 
master of crises, a problem solver; he must be concerned with larger 
ideas. No one doubts that homemaking presents this sign of a profes- 
sion. Simply consider the crucial problems of the health and social 
behavior of children that must be met and solved and there will be no 
question that homemaking meets the requirement here. 

The fourth sign of a profession Dr. Suzzalo gives as: 


A profession is an expert service, a specialized and superior service, in fact 
and in social recognition. 


Obviously all homemakers are not equipped to render this kind of 
service. Three factors retard progress here: The lack of competition; 
the attitude that the ability to do a good piece of work in homemaking 
comes by instinct; and the lack of training. 

As family life is organized it is scarcely conceivable that there can 
ever be the competition existing in homemaking that exists in other 
business enterprises. Homemakers are not employed or dismissed 
according to the quality of their work. However, in spite of this there 
exists and always has existed a certain amount of competition, usually, 
it is true, concerned with the various skills of the household such as 
cooking and sewing. As time goes on and this competitive instinct is 
carried over to the less tangible though no less definite problems of 
management, it should help to render homemaking as a whole a special- 
ized and superior service. 

Fortunately the idea is fast disappearing that with the assumption 

of homemaking responsibility comes the ability to guide wisely the 


*See The Need for Professional Spirit, by Edwin A. Lee. School and Society, Vol. 15, 
1922: 659-666. 
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enterprise; this point of view still exists, however, to an extent sufficient 
to be recognized as a factor in retarding the progress of homemaking as 
an expert service, since it retards training for the occupation. 

Like other occupations, too, there must be secured a standard of 
training for homemaking in the future by which members of the profes- 
sion may measure. Other professions have this. It does not necessarily 
mean that every homemaker will be equally well trained any more than 
that every doctor or lawyer is, but rather that there will be certain 
minimum standards which every professionally-minded homemaker will 
strive to attain. 

Homemaking, then, can be an expert service, and is, indeed, fast 
becoming one as the opportunities for training and experience are offered 
and accepted. 

If, then, homemaking is a composite occupation requiring expert 
skills, if it has the possibility of satisfying the signs of a profession, and 
if it is a significant occupation as determined by its numbers and its 
functions, it would seem that we are justified in making every effort 
toward eventually placing it among the recognized professions. The 
fact that sociologists and economists are to-day giving so much thought 
to the relation of homemaking to social progress should lead homemakers 
to realize the importance of their occupation even though it is not yet 
recognized as a profession. 
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OUR FUTURE FLOUR SUPPLY! 
CARL L. ALSBERG 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


To the average person wheat is just wheat and flour just flour. Home 
economists, however, are well aware that this is far from the truth, that 
there are hundreds of cultural varieties of the wheat plant differing from 
one another as greatly as do white, red, and yellow roses, and that the 
same variety of the wheat plant will produce grain differing very con- 
siderably in character according to the climatic and other cultural 
conditions under which it is grown. They know also that for practical 
purposes wheats may be divided into two great groups, hard wheats and 
soft wheats. The hard wheats contain relatively much gluten and 
gluten of special characteristics. From them a flour may be produced 
with which it is comparatively easy to bake good bread. The soft 
wheats as compared with the hard wheats contain relatively little gluten 
and usually a less plastic gluten, and the flour produced from them cannot 
so easily be converted into good bread. 

What is the situation with reference to the available supply of the two 
kinds of wheat? The hard varieties of wheat are produced chiefly in the 
states of Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Kansas, and Colorado. 
They are also produced in parts of South Dakota and of Nebraska and 
in a few other rather limited areas. If we assume that all the wheat of 
all these states is hard wheat—which is by no means the case—then the 
total hard wheat production during the last ten years has averaged some- 
thing over 386 million bushels. This kind of wheat cannot be produced 
in other states because the climate is not suitable. Hence the possibility 
of increasing the production of this sort of wheat is limited to the possi- 
bility of increasing acreage and yield in these states. Neither can be 
expected to take place except under the stimulus of very much higher 
prices than now prevailing.* Without such stimulus hard wheat pro- 
duction is most likely to stand still or even decline under the inroads 
of mixed farming. Even under stimulus of very high prices very definite 


1 Presented before the Food and Nutrition Section, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, August, 1925. 

? The possibility of the introduction of new semi-hard, or even hard wheats, as for example 
Hard Federation Wheat in the Pacific Northwest, must, however, be kept in mind. Some 
hard wheat is also produced in Oklahoma. 

3 There is, however, the possibility of some unstimulated expansion of acreage in Western 
Kansas. 
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limits are set by climate to the possible increase of hard wheat production. 
We cannot look forward to any natural unstimulated increase. 

What is the situation with reference to soft wheat? It is produced 
over all the wheat growing territory of the United States except in the 
hard wheat states above mentioned. The total yearly wheat crop of the 
United States for the last ten years has averaged something over 837 
million bushels. This is an unusually high figure because it includes the 
war years. As we have seen, the average crop of the hard wheat states 
has been about 386 million bushels. Subtracting the latter figure 
from the former we arrive at 450 millon bushels as the figure for the 
average soft wheat crop of our country. The figure is probably ma- 
terially too low. Now as soft wheat can be produced almost anywhere in 
the more humid part of the country, except in a part of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States, it follows that our production of soft wheats 
might be greatly increased if there were even moderate price inducement. 

Thus it is evident that the position of the two classes of wheat is very 
different. We cannot indefinitely increase our production of hard wheat. 
There are no great areas with climate suitable for hard wheat production 
now unutilized. We can increase our soft wheat production very easily 
by offering suitable inducements to the wheat grower. 

It is obvious, then, that we face no shortage of soft wheat. But what 
is the situation in regard to hard wheat? In the year 1923-24 we used in 
this country over 668 million bushels of wheat for all purposes: flour, 
seed, feed, and the rest. Hence our hard wheat production was only in 
the neighborhood of half—probably materially less than half—of our 
wheat consumption. As our population increases in numbers this dis- 
crepancy between our hard wheat production and our consumption of 
wheats of all kinds will undoubtedly become even greater, for there 
is little prospect of increasing hard wheat production. It is, therefore, 
not astonishing that hard wheat in ordinary years is usually much higher 
in price than soft wheat. The year 1924-25 in this respect was excep- 
tional. Moreover, the prices paid for different parcels of hard wheat 
vary enormously. It is not at all unusual for a given parcel of wheat to 
fetch a premium of 25 to 40 cents a bushel above the average price for that 
kind of wheat. The premium is paid if the wheat has more than the 
ordinary amount gluten and the amount of the premium is commonly 
proportioned to the amount of the gluten as determined by chemical 
analysis. The fact that such high prices are paid for much of the hard 
wheat crop is clear proof that there is no excess supply. Indeed, so short 
was the production of high-grade hard wheat in the year 1923-24 that, 
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despite an import duty of 30 cents a bushel, there was a not inconsiderable 
importation of hard Canadian wheat in that year. The importation was 
so substantial that it was followed by the raising of the tariff from 30 
cents to 42 cents a bushel, the rate now effective. We could hardly hope 
for better proof that a shortage of high-grade hard wheats is impending. 

Is this impending shortage of high-quality wheats a serious matter? 
Personally I think not if we will frankly face the situation and take the 
steps necessary to substitute, so far as required, the abundant soft 
wheats for the scarce and high-priced hard ones. 

In order better to understand the steps necessary to accomplish this, 
let us consider what it is that causes millers to pay such high premiums 
for particularly good hard wheats. They do so in order to satisfy the 
demands of their customers, the commercial bread bakers and the house- 
wives. Cracker and cake bakers are not an important factor in the 
situation because they prefer soft wheat flours. 

For a number of reasons the bread baker wants flour with as much 
gluten in it as he can possibly get. Perhaps the most important reason 
is that such flour yields the greatest number of loaves of bread. More 
water is required to make dough of the right stiffness. Therefore, more 
loaves are obtained to the barrel of flour. The number of loaves a baker 
gets from each barrel is of course a very important factor in determining 
his profits. But there are other reasons for the baker’s preference for 
these flours with much gluten, the so-called strong flours. Less care, 
less skill is required to bake good bread from these flours than from the 
soft wheat or so-called weak flours. The length of time a strong-flour 
dough may be fermented may be varied to a considerable extent without 
spoiling the bread. A weak-flour dough is easily ruined unless great care 
be taken to ferment it for exactly the proper length of time. Thus 
bakers prefer strong flours, both because of the greater bread yields and 
because they permit greater leeway in bread manufacturing operations. 

The housewife also prefers strong flours. As she is not interested in 
bread yields, she does not insist as does the baker upon getting the 
strongest possible flours, those with the greatest amount of good gluten 
possible. Unconsciously she does insist, however, on getting moderately 
strong flours; and this is because such flours are dual purpose flours. 
They will produce good bread as well as good biscuits, cake, and cookies. 
. To use them requires the minimum of skill and attention. The housewife 
may know nothing of the distinction between strong and weak flours. 
She merely learns by experience that she has fewer failures in baking 
both bread and cake with certain brands than with others. These 
brands are the moderately strong flours. 
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The result of these demands of bakers and housewives finds expression 
in the great premiums which are paid for strong wheats and which are 
undoubtedly an important element in the market price of flour. If the 
demand for strong flours continues or even increases as it has for the last 
decade, the premiums on strong wheat must rise still further and become 
a still more important factor in the price of flour. The price of flour, I 
take it, is a matter in which we are all intensely interested as a factor in 
the general cost of living. We must, therefore, ask ourselves the ques- 
tion: What can be done to keep the price of flour at reasonable levels? 

The obvious answer is to lower the demand for strong flours. Is this 
possible and how may it be brought about? Personally I believe it to 
be quite feasible. I believe it can be brought about by education of 
bakers and housewives to make satisfactory products from weaker flours. 
With the education of bakers we are not here concerned. Suffice it to say 
their education is being attempted by a number of agencies such as their 
own trade associations, their trade press, the American Institute of 
Baking with its recently established school for bakers, and various other 
governmental and private agencies. With the education of housewives 
the American Home Economics Association is, however, deeply con- 
cerned. By educating them I believe it can make an enormous con- 
tribution to the national welfare. 

What form should such education take? The baker can be taught how 
to make good bread from the less hard wheats. To attempt similar 
education of hundreds of thousands of housewives, is, for the present at 
any rate, a rather hopeless task. There is, however, another way to 
accomplish a very material result. The first step in this direction would 
be to spread knowledge concerning the difference between our two types 
of flours, strong and weak flours, or as they are sometimes called, bread 
and cake flour. It is a fact, I believe, that tens of thousands of women 
know nothing of such a distinction. To them flour is just flour. In 
addition to this distinction they should be taught that it is an economic 
waste to use strong flours to make biscuits and cake or to thicken soups 
and gravies. They should be encouraged to keep on hand both types 
of flour to be used each for the purposes for which it is best suited. This 
would not have been feasible ten or fifteen years ago when flour was sold 
at retail only in fairly large packages. To-day when flour is commonly 
sold in paper bags containing only a few pounds it is quite feasible for a 
woman to keep on hand both kinds of flour. 

To some this may seem a visionary, impracticable scheme, for there 
is no inducement for a woman to take the bother. Since many of the 
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cake flours now on the market are as high priced as bread flours, she 
would often make no saving to compensate for the slight trouble. Many 
brands of cake flour are high priced because they are a fancy, choice, 
special article designed to be used for the finest kinds of cake. If there 
were a demand for the ordinary grades of soft flour, millers would jump 
at the chance to supply it and at a price materially lower than that of 
good bread flour. One of the greatest worries of the miller to-day is 
how to get enough hard wheat to keep up the strength of his brands. A 
household demand for soft flours would relieve him to no inconsiderable 
degree from such worries. 

If such a practice could be made at all general, the economic advantage 
to the nation would be enormous. It would contribute to stabilizing the 
price of flour at a reasonable level. It would minimize the effect upon 
price of years of wheat crops of poor quality. It would contribute to 
reducing the risk the miller has to bear in regard to his ability to get 
strong wheats and thus compel him to do business on a smaller margin 
of profit. 

The question appeals to me as of such importance that I have ventured 
to lay it before this association of home economists. If the members 
could in any way be instrumental in increasing the demand of the house- 
wife for weaker flour and in lessening correspondingly her demand for 
strong flour, they would—at any rate in my opinion—make a most im- 
portant contribution to the national welfare. 
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GIRLS’ CLOTHING CONTESTS’ 


LILLIAN PEEK 
State Board for Vocational Education, Austin, Texas 


The work of the girls’ clothing contest committee has covered two main 
subjects, the 4-H club contests fostered by the extension work, carried 
out under the Smith-Lever Act, and the contests between high school 
girls and classes fostered in the main by state boards of education. 
Josephine Eddy, clothing specialist of Alabama, was responsible for the 
study and report in the extension field, while the author, who has served 
as director of the contests in Texas, brought together the data regarding 
high school contests. The information was obtained mainly from the 
replies to letters of inquiry sent to all state supervisors of heme eco- 
nomics and state home demonstration agents. 

Of the thirty-seven states replying, seventeen have conducted cloth- 
ing contest among either the high school girls or the 4-H club girls. 
Many of these have been conducted at state fairs, especially in the case 
of 4-H club contests organized in connection with the extension work. 
The better organization of exhibits and more systematic and practical 
methods of judging at fairs has led to rapid improvement in the quality 
of the work shown during the last few years. In some instances the 
state department of education has conducted contests between schools 
at the state fair. 

Texas was the pioneer in such events and the first contest in which the 
girls ever took an active and necessary part in the state meet was the 
Texas girls’ clothing contest held in 1918. Educating the girls’ own 
taste and power of appreciation was its fundamental purpose. To do 
this it was necessary to judge the garments on the girl who selected or 
made them. The contests have grown steadily and the state university 
and state colleges have joined forces with the department of education in 
making this a project for developing girls into more discriminating pur- 
chasers and wiser consumers. 

Briefly stated, the girls’ clothing contest has accomplished the follow- 
ing for home economics in Texas: 


1. It has stimulated wholesome rivalry in appropriate dress and sent the 
girls to the best sources for information: the library, stores, and best of all, 
to one another. 


1 Based on the report made at San Francisco, August, 1925, by the author, as chairman 
of the Girls’ Clothing Contest Committee, American Home Economics Association. 
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2. It has broadened their interests to include the needs of children and 
adults in their clothing study. 

3. It has developed a spirit of good sportsmanship. 

4. It has broadened the study of clothing by placing emphasis on selection 
and design rather than on construction. 

5. It has stimulated interest in the economics of clothing by comparing the 
returns which the different exhibitors obtained for the money spent. 

6. It has increased cooperation between home economics and other de- 
partments in the school, particularly the English department. 

7. It has helped to make the girls’ opportunities in taking state trips more 
nearly equal with those of the boys. 

8. It has helped to advertise home economics. 

9. It has brought home economics teachers together in an annual inspira- 
tional meeting. 

10. It has given the college instructors, who serve as judges, an opportunity 
to observe the effectiveness of their own instruction. 

11. It has played some part in stimulating legislation favoring home eco- 
nomics. 

12. It has interested the merchants in the home economics departments 
and increased their interest in the work of the public schools. Often they 
have improved their stocks of goods as a result of the demands made by the 
home economics departments. Many merchants have offered prizes for 
the local contests, and have displayed the winning features in their shop 
windows. Shoe dealers have cooperated generously and are interested in 
educational work which trains the girls to select suitable shoes. 


Similar work has been developed in several other states, notably in 
Alabama. 

The Alabama contest, which is under the auspices of the Alabama 
Home Economics Association, is patterned mainly on the Texas plan, 
and has proved very successful in each of the two years it has been 
carried on. At first the club girls’ contest and high school contest were 
held at the same time but the combination grew unwieldy, making it 
necessary to separate the two groups. A noteworthy addition to the 
entries has been a travelling costume exhibit, the complete plan for which 
may be obtained from Josephine Eddy, clothing specialist, Auburn, 
Alabama. 

Vermont and Nevada report successful contests held in 1925 and plan 
to make them annual events. 

In Missouri about four years ago a contest in the selection of garments 
was conducted at the University of Missouri, but there is no information 
at hand to show whether or not it has been continued. 
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Virginia conducted a contest in garment selection in 1925 which met 


with remarkable success, as is shown on page 76. 
The reports of contests in the various states are summarized as follows: 


HIGH SCHOOL CONTESTS 


Alabama. Conducted for 2 years under the auspices of the Alabama 
Home Economics Association, similar in plan to Texas. Have led to 
remarkable progress, increased the interest and vitality of home econom- 
ics, and will be continued, though they involve much work for a few 
persons and funds for prizes are lacking.—Josephine Eddy, reporter. 

Arkansas. Conducted for 2 years by the home economics department 
of the University of Arkansas. So far little effect has been seen, 
apparently because plans were not well outlined and not presented 
to teachers early enough in the year. If continued, the work will 
be based more on selection, construction, and design.—Druzilla 
Kent, reporter. 

Connecticut. Conducted by clothing stores for nearby home economics de- 
partments, and chiefly for advertising purposes.—E. J. Rose, reporter. 

Delaware. Part of contest conducted 1921-22 by state board for voca- 
tional home economics in cooperation with Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; drew large attendance and included good exhibits but led to 
unfriendly rivalry between counties and was not repeated.—Elisabeth 
Amery, reporter. 

Georgia. Alternated with cookery in annual contest for state cham- 
pionship carried out by the state board of education in cooperation 
with the State College of Agriculture and the University of Georgia. 
In 1924, 117 high schools entered from 12 districts, the winner from 
each district going to the state meet. The contests have created a 
pleasant competitive spirit and increased general interest in home 
economics. The aim is to have every home economics department 
of the state enlisted.—Epsie Campbell, reporter. 

Louisiana. Seven annual school exhibits of complete outfits arranged 
through the state fair association and state department of education. 
Contests have raised clothing standards not only among high school 
girls but among the general public, have stimulated interest in 
general home economics, and will be continued with more competition 
despite the difficulty of bringing many girls to the state meet.— 
Cleora Helbing, reporter. 

Nevada. Conducted for the first time in 1924 by state department of 
education on plan similar to that of Texas. Proved stimulating 
and broadening and awakened teachers to the real aims of clothing 
instruction; will be continued despite difficulty of getting all schools 
on the same basis.—Luella M. Foster, reporter. 
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New Jersey. County contests under the auspices of the schools and 
homes, or the parent-teacher associations in rural districts, assisted 
by the County Helping Teachers; suggestions for systematizing 
work and avoiding undesirable features given in a memorandum 
distributed by the state department of education.—Mrs. Iris Prouty 
O'Leary, reporter. 

North Carolina. A contest in the form of a fashion revue was held in 
1924 at the Made-in-Carolina Exposition, with three main pur- 
poses: to stimulate interest in better design; to encourage home 
dressmaking; and to boost southern textile industries.—Margaret 
Edwards, reporter. 

North Dakota. A clothing contest is one feature of general home economics 
contests conducted for three years at the state home economics 
conference by the Agricultural College in cooperation with the 
state department of education. Will be continued as it is considered 
very successful, the number of contestants having increased from 
12 to 50. Has put home economics on a par with other subjects 
and influenced girls to go on from school to college.—Christine 
Finlayson, reporter. 

Oklahoma. Triple contest held at State Agricultural College in con- 
nection with Interscholastic League: 1. dressmaking, the dress 
being judged both on the maker and separately; 2. laboratory work, 
including making a pair of pillowcases and an essay on the furnish- 
ing and care of the bedroom; 3. clothing selection, the proper outfit 
for a school girl—Minnie B. Myers, reporter. 

Pennsylvania. No state-wide program for clothing contests, but several 
organized by counties in connection with annual play festivals.— 
Mrs. Anna R. Green, reporter. 

Texas. Carried out as described on pages 73 and 74. 

Utah. Conducted, 1920-25, on senior day at Utah Agricultural College, 
University of Utah. Has led to increased attention to clothing 
selection and color harmony and has had favorable effect on the 
general home economics program of the state. Will be continued 
despite the fact that not enough girls compete.—Jean Cox, reporter. 

Vermont. At the College of Agriculture, University of Vermont, com- 
mencement costumes were submitted in contest late in May, 1925, 
judged, and returned in time for use. The state department of 
education also conducts an annual contest.—Alice B. Fairbanks, 
reporter. 

Virginia. Contest organized by state department of education, at the 
last spring home economics conference in Richmond, at which teams 
of 2 girls each showed costumes for such special occasions as travel- 
ing or school, the winning costumes being exhibited at a fashion 
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revue. Very unusual interest for home economics aroused in Rich- 
mond. Contests will be continued with modifications, though only 
about 150 contestants can be satisfactorily managed and the plan 
is not practicable for district use.—Mrs. Ora Hart Avery, reporter. 


CONTESTS CONDUCTED BY EXTENSION WORKERS 


Alabama. Two annual county contests between clubs arranged by home 
demonstration agents and county committee, the winners entering 
state contest with girls from high schools. Entrants must have 
done one year of club work. Two types of entries school costumes 
and cooking aprons. Garments are judged both on the makers and 
separately. 

Arkansas. Exhibits of school costumes (including cost in time and 
money) made by club girls at the end of two years’ club work are 
entered first in county, then in district, and finally in state fair con- 
test, conducted annually for 4 years. Judging done by girls. 

Colorado. Demonstration teams enter contest at state fair; garments 
judged separately, not on girls. 

Indiana. Club contests carried on for 5 years; each club obliged to 
study score card and conduct a contest, the winners going to the 
state contest at the Club Round Up. Several county contests also 
held. Judging done by teams of girls. 

Iowa. Demonstration teams enter contest at state fair. Fashion re- 
view also held at State Short Course. Garments judged separately. 
not on wearers. 

Louisiana. County and state contests held for 3 years at State Short 
Course. County teams selected by home demonstration agent in 
county contest; best team and then best individual selected at 
state contest. Three types of entries: camp costume (contestants 
to have finished one year of regular sewing); school constume; and 
party costume, with cost of material for dress under $5.00 (contest- 
ants to have finished school costume). Garments judged on girls. 

Ohio. Contest held at state fair; each entry to carry out some principle 
emphasized in club work, and to consist of 2 dresses or 2 under- 
garments illustrating suitable material and trimmings. 

Oklahoma. Demonstration team contests; 3 girls selected from teams 
in county contest to form team for district contests, and from these 
for state contest held during Farmers’ Week. Two distinct parts 
in each contest: (1) construction (carried on for 2 years), which 
includes exhibit of articles made and demonstration of ability in 
constructive processes and in setting in sleeves, the time for these 
being limited; and (2) selection (begun in 1924), in which teams of 
third-year girls demonstrate the selection of the dresses they wear. 
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Texas. State contest during Farmers Short Course, one contestant 
being chosen in a previous county contest under the direction of a 
county committee; each entrant required to have permission of 
parents and home demonstration agent. Two types of entries, 
school costume, and graduation or summer costume, the second 
open only to girls who have completed the first; each entry to be 
accompanied by an essay on “The well-dressed girl,” discussing the 
garments exhibited and including a statement of expenditure; gar- 
ments judged on girls. ; 


This study shows that success has attended every clothing contest 
built up around the girls’ needs and with a state course of study or state 
plan as a guide and someone directing it who insists upon friendly rivalry 
and true sportmanship. Such contests have aided in the simplification 
of dress and in introducing more wholesome ways of facing the clothing 
problem. They have also vitalized the clothing work for both the 
teacher and the pupil and have widened the interest in and approval 
for home economics work as a whole. 

Clothing contests are commended as projects for state home eco- 
nomics associations, departments of education, and extension service 
departments. In some cases institutions have conducted contests with 
success, but as a rule it seems better to center them in some state 
agency where all interested groups may participate wholeheartedly. 
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THE CAMPAIGN FOR BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA 


JAMES FORD 
Better Homes in America 


The essential aim of the Better Homes in America movement is to 
raise general standards of small house architecture and landscaping, of 
home furnishing and equipment, and of home-life. The chief means to 
this end is the organization of local committees throughout our cities 
and rural districts headed by experienced civic leaders, who coordinate 
the activities of existing local agencies which have an interest in home 
improvement, in a comprehensive annual campaign heading up in the 
spring of the year in Better Homes Week. Lecture programs and con- 
tests for the improvement of homes and premises are features of the 
campaign. Its central feature is the demonstration of a fully furnished 
home, new or remodeled, built or borrowed by the committee, and 
typical of the best housing standards within the reach of families of 
limited income who live in that community. 

The movement has recently completed its fourth annual campaign. 
Chairmen were appointed by Secretary Hoover, who is president of the 
organization, to serve in 1,867 communities. Sixty of these were county 
chairmen, each reaching from twenty to a hundred communities. More 
than 2,000 cities, towns and villages were thus directly reached by the 
campaign through programs outlined in the Better Homes in America 
Guidebook. In addition to this, many hundreds of communities in- 
spired by the campaign and assisted by its literature had special programs 
through classes in home economics, women’s clubs, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, or other organizations. The movement in 1925 thus reached 
farther than any of the earlier campaigns. The comprehensiveness of 
the local programs has also increased—the number of lecture and dis- 
cussion courses and contests being two or three times as great as that of 
the campaign of 1924. 

Meanwhile, the number of de:nonstration houses reported by com- 
mittees has increased from 78 in 1923 to 259 in 1925. In the past two 
years the emphasis has been placed by the National Headquarters of 
Better Homes in America upon demonstration houses within the reach 
of families of moderate incomes. The reports of communities show that 
the median cost of houses has decreased from $5,660 in 1923 to $4,694 in 
1925. This means, of course, that the movement is reaching farther 
down the economic scale, and in many communities is actually showing 
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the wage-earner how he can secure an attractive, convenient, and whole- 
some home at a price which he can afford to pay. Considerably more 
than 100 of last year’s houses cost under $6,000 and there were actually 
39 which cost under $3,000. Although these figures are far from com- 
plete (as many excellent chairmen find it difficult to send in complete 
reports), they are, at least, indicative of the serious attempt which the 
committees have made to help that portion of the population which is 
most in need of assistance in home improvement. 

Special programs were devised, also, to meet the needs of special 
groups of the population. Several of the southern communities have, 
for example, had colored subcommittees which built or remodeled houses 
for colored wage-earning families. Others gave special attention to the 
needs of the foreign population, as, for example, the ““Americanization 
house” of the Atlanta, Georgia, committee, or the homes for Mexican 
laborers demonstrated at Fullerton, California, or the demonstration 
held in Honolulu for Chinese and Japanese wage-earners. Houses for 
mill workers were featured in many cases, as, for example, at Kohler, 
Wisconsin, and Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, while several com- 
munities demonstrated improved farm houses. Houses built by students 
of vocational classes in the public schools were demonstrated in Utica, 
New York, Greencastle, Indiana, and Stockton, California. Girl Scout 
houses, designed to be permanent centers of training for the home- 
making badge of the Girl Scouts, were opened to the public in Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts, and in the District of Columbia. 

In several cities a number of houses were demonstrated to reach differ- 
ent income groups, 16 communities showing three or more houses. 
Sacramento, California, headed the list with as many as nine. Crest- 
view, Florida, had seven. New Rochelle had six. Atlanta, Georgia and 
Santa Barbara, California—the two cities sharing the first Better Homes 
prize—each had five, and a number of other cities demonstrated as 
many as three and four. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, where there were five houses, one was a demon- 
stration house of six rooms, which cost $6,750, designed for a white family, 
and built from Plan No. 6-A-17 of the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau. The “Americanization house” was a private dwelling house 
remodeled for two immigrant families. House No. 3, furnished and 
- demonstrated by a colored subcommittee, was built from Plan No. 
4-A-8 of the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau for the sum of $2,150. 
A practice apartment for white students in the new Girls’ High School, 
and one for colored at Spelman College, were also demonstrated. 
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Similarly, Santa Barbara House No. 1, consisting of six rooms, was 
planned by the committee, and erected at a cost of $6,109. House 
No. 2, consisting of three rooms, cost $1,544 to build and was furnished 
for $394. The Santa Barbara committee also demonstrated a special 
type of hillside house, a house of rural type, a house of adobe block, 
and several remodeled houses. 

Among the outstanding features of the 1925 Better Homes campaign 
should be mentioned the very general improvement in the landscaping 
of the demonstration homes, the lectures and demonstrations of planting 
of shrubs and gardens, the demonstrations of home playgrounds and of 
home play, the remarkable increase in the budgeting of the furnishings 
secured for the homes, the attention paid to home music and to the careful 
selection of the home library, and the enthusiastic letters from hundreds 
of chairmen concerning the beneficial results of their campaign. Among 
these results were mentioned the building of many new houses according 
to improved designs suggested by the local Better Homes committee, the 
remodeling of old homes to render them more attractive and convenient, 
the rearranging of furnishings and the elimination of ugly and meaningless 
pictures and ornaments, the improvement in the arrangement of kitchens 
for greater convenience in household operations and for more light, 
sanitation, and comfort, the cleaning up of premises and the planting of 
home gardens. Scores of communities report that this last led, also, 
to the cleaning up of unsightly vacant lots and the improvement of 
streets and parks, and, above all, to a generally increased desire for home 
and community improvement and in community cooperation for com- 
mon ends. 

The cooperation of entire home economics departments of schools in 
many communities has been outstanding in the 1925 campaign. In 
Atlanta, Georgia, home economics girls prepared and cooked meals of 
various kinds in the kitchens of each of the five demonstration houses. 
Budgets were prepared and distributed. Atlanta also demonstrated 
practice apartments. In Santa Barbara, home economics teachers gave 
ten-minute talks each day on the work carried on in home economics in 
the schools. Budgets, kitchen and linen lists, health charts, were pre- 
pared and distributed. There were also many exhibits by home eco- 
nomics departments. 

Doubtless, the most noteworthy participation of home economics 
departments in the Better Homes Campaign of 1925 was through the 
demonstration of practice houses and home economics cottages. School 
practice houses and home economics cottages in more than 15 states 
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have been used this year either as the center or as one of the centers of 
Better Homes Demonstrations. The houses were opened to the public 
during Better Homes Week with the home economics group usually 
serving as hostesses. Special exhibits of students’ work were displayed. 
Attention was called to planning, equipment, and furnishings. Demon- 
strations of labor saving devices were frequently held. There was marked 
interest in the routing of work, labor short-cuts, and methods for the 
elimination of drudgery. In addition to the practice house, its equip- 
ment, furnishing, and the methods of work carried on there, lectures were 
usually given on various phases of homemaking. 

At Port Huron, Michigan, a demonstration of a type which is prophetic 
but for the present unique, was worked out by the students of the 
Washington Junior High School under the direction and inspiration of 
their teacher of civics, Miss Elisabeth Carlisle. The school board was 
persuaded by the children to make an appropriation of $5,000 for the 
erection of a permanent home economics cottage. The boys of the school 
tore down the old building which was on the site chosen for the new 
cottage, and the pupils of the school drew up their suggestions for the 
plan of the house, which was finally designed by the school architect. 
They “superintended” the construction of the house, and in some in- 
stances actually helped in the work of construction. The wiring of the 
house was done wholly by boys in the vocational classes under the direc- 
tion of their teacher. When the house was complete, the grounds were 
landscaped and the house completely furnished by the school children. 
Classes in home economics and art cooperated. All of the furnishings were 
given to the house, and the children solicited the gifts from local mer- 
chants, presenting their request in their own way. The house, which 
consists of five rooms, actully cost $4,812 to build, which was less than 
the amount appropriated by the school board. Perhaps the best proof 
of the value of this demonstration is the fact that the school board plans 
to erect another home economics cottage by the same method for Better 
Homes Week in 1927. 

The home economics cottage of Union High School in Fullerton, 
California, although not built for a Better Homes demonstration house, 
served as the center of the Fullerton Better Homes demonstration. 
This six room cottage is a detached, frame building which was built for a 
- private residence, and acquired a little over a year ago by the school for 
a home economics cottage. Its cost was about $3,500. The interior 
decorations of the house had been worked out by home economics 
classes. The house lot was carefully planned and planted. In con- 
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nection with this demonstration there were lectures and discussions, 
home garden contests, demonstrations of home music and home play. 
The work carried on there was brought before every leading organization 
in the community. The schools of Fullerton took an active part. As 
the Union High School of Fullerton serves at least eleven districts the 
results of such a demonstration will doubtless be far reaching. 

In Scituate, Massachusetts, a home economics cottage was demon- 
strated which had previously been a discarded High School building and 
which later was remodeled as a six room Colonial house. Probably the 
most interesting phase of the demonstration to the people of Scituate was 
the excellent work done by the pupils in restoring, furnishing and decorat- 
ing the rooms of the building. The furnishing and decorating of the 
dining room, originally the Commercial Room of the Old High School 
Building was wholly the work of the pupils. The restoring of this room 
necessitated the scraping and sandpapering of walls and floors followed 
by painting and decoration. Unfinished furniture had been purchased 
which the students themselves painted. The girls made the curtains and 
over-draperies, table-covers and napkins. The interior decoration of the 
bed-room was also done by the pupils. Second hand furniture was 
bought for this room which was refinished and stenciled. There were also 
demonstrations during Better Homes Week of table-setting and labor- 
saving devices which aroused general interest. In addition to the work 
of the Household Arts School public lectures and programs were arranged 
on various phases of home management and home life. 

The importance educationally of this Better Homes demonstration 
may be readily realized from the following statement made by the Better 
Homes Chairman of Scituate: ‘The community which has been skeptical 
in regard to the value of the Household Arts School has become interested 
in its work.” 

The Brownwood, Texas, home economics cottage, was also used this 
year as a Better Homes Demonstration house. The planning, equipment 
and furnishing of the cottage were carefully explained to all visitors. 
The yard was planned and planted, and the flower garden and vegetable 
garden were demonstrated. Lectures on various phases of home-life, 
programs of music, garden contests, and a kitchen contest consisting of 
a tour of improved kitchens were features of their program. As the cot- 
tage had been built by the boys of the carpentry class of the Brownwood 
High School, it aroused special interest. 

Noteworthy Better Homes demonstrations were conducted, also, at 
the practice houses located in Terre Haute, Indiana; Jackson, Tennessee; 
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Corvallis and Cottage Grove, Oregon; Madison, Wisconsin; and in 
many other places. 

The experience of four years is convincing testimony of the educational 
value of the Better Homes in America movement. There is a very gen- 
eral recognition of the need of the diffusion of knowledge concerning the 
less expensive ways by which homes can be improved in their architec- 
ture, furnishing, and equipment. There is a practically universal recog- 
nition of the deep importance to our nation of the conservation of the 
best in contemporary home life and of the need of strengthening the 
home as a means of education of the new generation and as a protection 
against materialism and other disintegrating forces in our contemporary 
civilization. 

The campaign for 1926 is now well on its way. There are already 
over 1,200 Better Homes chairmen who have accepted chairmanship for 
this year. This coming campaign will undoubtedly extend over far 
greater territory than those of last year and with demonstrations better 
in type and greater in educational value. This movement, however, 
needs the help of all persons who have been trained in home economics 
and related fields. In past campaigns we have received remarkable 
response and cooperation from members of home economics associations, 
supervisors and teachers of home economics, and state and county home 
demonstraion agents. By their cooperation with the local Better Homes 
chairmen the quality of each lecture program, contest, and demonstra- 
tion is virtually assured. Home economics groups will find an unusual 
opportunity through local Better Homes committees to carry over the 
principles which they have derived from the special training to that por- 
tion of the population which most needs their help. 


EDITORIAL 


The Child-Study Grant. The very fine grant to the American Home 
Economics Association was received in time for a bare announcement 
in the January JouRNAL. To repeat, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial has given us a total of $34,000—$10,000 for 1926 and $8,000 
for each of the three years following. 

Through this grant, the Association should be able to push far for- 
ward all over the country the work of home economists for child de- 
velopment and parental education. The gift provides a stimulating 
opportunity for our membership to contribute their share in the knowl- 
edge of child development. It should further parental education through 
furtherance of the view of the whole child, physical, mental, and spiri- 
tual, and of that child as part of a family, not only a little isolated 
unit. Home economists need much help from the many other workers 
in the field, and also they can make their own contribution, which this 
grant should help them to develop. 

The plan, so far tentatively made, is to appoint a child-study field 
worker as soon as the suitable person can be found. It is hoped that 
she may be a high-class woman, a keen observer, able to meet people 
well and gain their interest and support. She should have a knowledge 
of the recent developments in child study, and also of administrative 
problems in schools, colleges, and universities, since it is with these in- 
stitutions that much of her work will be done. She will probably 
travel extensively the first year, surveying our accomplishments and 
our needs and opportunities. The following years she will probably 
remain more in our offices in Washington to write her reports or bulle- 
tins and to supply a much-needed consulting service to our members. 

Dean Anna Richardson, who is the chairman of the child-study com- 
mittee of the Association, has been asked by the president to have her 
committee make search for the suitable worker and draw up the plan 
of work. She is preparing to submit this plan, with one or more nomi- 
nations for the worker, to the executive committee at or before its 
meeting on February 20. After that date more definite statements 
can be made to the readers of the JoURNAL. 

The main cause for rejoicing in this situation is of course the oppor- 
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tunity offered to do a thoroughly valuable and much-needed piece of 
work. Another reason for satisfaction is the formal recognition by 
the Memorial, which is the foundation most instrumental in furthering 
child study, that home economists and the American Home Economics 
Association have an important contribution to make to the movement 
for child development. 


Legislative Program. Since the opening of Congress marked the 
opening of the active season for national legislative work, not only among 
the politicians but also among the organizations interested in special 
measures, it seems in order to consider the present status of those with 
which home economists are particularly concerned. 

The legislative program adopted at the San Francisco meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association calls for continued support of 
the Fess Bill or, to give it a more descriptive name, the Home Economics 
Amendment to the Smith-Hughes Act; of adequate appropriations for 
the Bureau of Home Economics; and of the ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment. It also endorses the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge World 
Court Proposals and the Education Bill in the form drawn up on June 18, 
1925, by a group of organizations under the leadership of the National 
Education Association. 

The appropriation for the Bureau of Home Economics, as reported by 
the Bureau of the Budget, is the same as this year, $117,000, or about 
half a cent to each American home. No expansion of work is possible 
without an increase in appropriations. Increases are likely only as the 
friends of home economics make members of Congress realize that the 
public desires such increases and why it desires them. Until every mem- 
ber of the American Home Economics Association takes it upon herself 
to interest her friends and her congressmen, and the legislative com- 
mittee in every state arranges to present the cause to the senators and 
representatives from that state, we shall not be giving the Bureau the 
support pledged at San Francisco. 

The Education Bill, discussed on page 709 of the December JouRNAL, 
was introduced at the opening of Congress by Senator Curtis of Kansas 
and Congressman Daniel Reed of New York. 

The fate of the World Court proposals, which, thanks to Senator 
Swanson’s resolution, came up for consideration in the senate on Decem- 
ber 17, will perhaps have been made known by the newspapers before this 
JouRNAL reaches its readers. In advance a chief danger seemed to be 
that half-hearted supporters might accept undesirable reservations, and 
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thus put the measure finally voted on in a form which its original friends 
could not accept. 

The use of the metric system in the United States is another matter 
in which many home economists are interested, though the American 
Home Economics Association has not taken formal action on it. Mr. 
Britten of Illinois has again introduced into the House a measure to 
this end. It provides for the gradual adoption of metric units of weights 
and measures in merchandising throughout the United States after a 
transition period of ten years and establishes familiar terms for the main 
metric units, such as “world yard” for meter, “world quart” for liter, and 
“world pound”’ for half a kilogram. 


Child Labor Amendment. The friends of this amendment have by 
no means given up the fight for its final passage. The group known as 
the Organizations Associated for the Ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment has begun an active campaign of education, and all of the 
member organizations, including the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, are urged to keep the matter before their members. The fact that 
few state legislatures are meeting this year gives a good opportunity to 
build up opinion regarding the real conditions and issues involved. The 
friends of the amendment believe that the cause will be won if the facts 
of the case can be clearly put before the country. Samples of literature 
on the subject can be obtained on application to the Organizations 
Affiliated for Ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, 532 Seven- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

To many the history of the amendment illustrates one of the most seri- 
ous menaces to our public life—the difficulty of getting unbiased informa- 
tion before the voters. It is proposed in this off year for state legisla- 
tures to have each of the organizations supporting the Child Labor 
Amendment undertake a short, intensive campaign of education among 
its own members in a single state, working out its own method and report- 
ing the results to Washington headquarters. It is hoped that this will 
serve a double purpose, first in developing groups of well-informed persons 
ready to assume leadership in a wider campaign next year, and second in 
testing out the practical value of different methods of campaigning and 
thus aiding not only the Child Labor Amendment but all other causes 
which depend for success on an enlightened public opinion. At the 
request of the committee in charge, the Iowa Home Economics Associa- 
tion is conducting this year’s campaign in the American Home 
Economics Association. 
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Textile Section Fellowship. The Textile Section of the American 
Home Economics Association, through its Committee on Research and 
Standardization, offers a fellowship of $300 to be used during the school 
year 1926-1927 at a college or university of recognized standing. The 
research involved is to be carried out under the direction of a member of 
the staff who has made contributions in the field of textile research either 
personally or through the work of students. The candidate’s choice of 
university will be considered in making the award. 

The candidate must be a women holding at least a bachelor’s degree 
from a college or university of recognized standing, having specialized in 
textiles, or in chemistry or physics with some training in textiles and 
clothing. Because of the nature of the field in which the work is to be 
done, candidates having a maximum of scientific textile training will be 
given preference. 

The candidate will be required to spend the school year of 1926-1927 
(9 months) at the university chosen, giving at least one-fourth of her time 
to research on a textile problem which will assist in setting up textile 
standards and will forward the cause of textile standardization in this 
country (see JOURNAL oF Home Economics, vol. 11, 1919, page 388, and 
Vol. 13, 1920, page 101). She will be required to submit a report of her 
work, in person, if possible, to the Textile Section at the annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association in the summer of 1927. 

Receipt of applications will close March 1, 1926. Requests for appli- 
cation blanks should be sent to Miss Ruth O’Brien, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Student Club Statistics. According to reports received in the 
Washington office up to December 17, 1925, 97 student clubs have 
affiliated with the American Home Economics Association and paid 
their affiliation dues for the year 1925-26. The corresponding figure for 
December, 1924, was 24, and for June 30, 1925, it was 184. In other 
words, we have over four times as many affiliated clubs as a year ago, and 
at the end of the first half of the present Association year the number 
is more than half as large as at the close of the last one. 

Before long the JourNAL plans to print a list of clubs by states. Re- 
membering the rivalry last June, when Texas and Virginia tied for first 
_ place with 41 clubs to the credit of each, we foresee lively returns during 
the next few months. 


The Constantinople Mail. A letter which Miss Stiltz, the new home 
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economics professor at the Constantinople Woman’s College, wrote on her 
arrival early in October was delayed by an unusual cause: the mail car 
in which it was travelling was burned, and her letter, marked “tombée 
en rebut” and “reconstituée” by the French postal authorities, finally 
reached this country in December with half its edges badly charred. 
Fortunately most of it is still decipherable, and its vicissitudes have not 
by any means destroyed its enthusiasm. 


. . . . AsI sit here writing in my room on the fourth floor of Gould Hall, 
I look out of my window on tree tops that cover our hill and the street of the 
village of Arnautkeny below, and see the blue Bosphorus sparkling in the 
sunshine with the hills of Asia on its other side. Trees, fields, and white 
houses with red roofs, a steamer, a white sail add to a picture that will never 
grow commonplace, and one that I still have the feeling will vanish before 
morning! On late yesterday afternoon as we waited at Galata Bridge for 
our steamer another dreamed-of scene unrolled before us . . [words lost here] 
. . the large boats at anchor from Egypt, Greece, England, France, and 
Turkey and across the water Scutari, so picturesque on the hillside, and above 
all a blue-and-pink sky, a constantly changing color background with the 
setting sun! And then we steamed up the Bosphorus past palaces and private 
residences and gardens and so to our village to climb our hill that is a steep, 
steady climb for ten minutes. It is a good thing we have hills, for this mar- 
velous air makes me sleep like a top and gives me a huge appetite. . . . 

The girls are very interesting, pretty, well-dressed, bobbed, short-skirted 
just like our girls, and they dance after dinner for half an hour to the same 
jazz. The faculty is delightful. There are mature women of broad interests 
and a group of jolly younger ones, and we all play together as well as work 
together. . . . . At our first “At Home” on Wednesday, there were more 
than 200 guests of many nationalities. I have been to town several times 
this week on the train at the foot of the hill and have mastered the money so 
that I can pay my own fare, 72 piastres, but sometimes that is a handful of 


Another letter, dated November 25, has arrived just in time to be 
shared with the readers of this JouRNAL. We wish we could share the 
oriental flavor given by the combined Turkish and English letterhead, 
and let others see how smoothly “Home Economics Department” seems 
to flow along in the mysterious type. 


My two months have been full to the brim of all sorts of interesting things, 
and everyone is so friendly that I feel very much at home. 

The enrollment in the department is small this semester because classes were 
two weeks late in starting, but from the interest shown in other ways I am 
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noping for an increase next term. I have five classes: three in foods, one in 
clothing which may grow into house planning, and the other in institutional 
management. 

Yesterday afternoon all the girls were asked to come to a home economics 
club meeting and we had twenty-seven, including all the seniors, which pleased 
me greatly. I thought it best to open the meeting to everyone to find out 
who are really interested. I did the talking and tried to give them an idea 
of the “possibilities” in home economics. Afterwards several girls asked me 
to talk on “Clothes” at the next meeting, which comes December 22, and if 
I can find some syrup I think I’ll give them popcorn balls. They do not know 
them. 

To-day a class made the refreshments of fruit gelatine, small iced cakes, and 
custard to serve to the “Jazz Orchestra” from Robert College that is playing 
for our Thanksgiving dance to-morrow night, and one of the seniors told 
Miss Burns, our dean and registrar, “We worked very efficiently to-day.” 
They love to be praised for their work and are so pleased when they make 
things,—and I am glad to say their mothers are interested too. 

The Singer Company has just given the department a sewing machine. 
Offered my choice, I took the best: with both treadle and motor. .... . 
And you may be interested to know that it came out from the city on the 
ferry and up our steep hill on the back of a “hamal,” as a porter is called here. 

I have a class on Monday in hat making at the Y. W. C. A. in Stamboul 
(Turkish women are wearing hats now); and shall give two Sunday afternoon 
talks at the Pera Y. W. Center next month; also I shall talk to the House- 
wives League at Robert College on December 1. 

I will try to be a worthy successor of my two splendid predecessors, Mrs. 
Norton and Mrs. Demarest, and I shall never cease to marvel at what they 
did. 


New Chairman of Textile Section. Hazel Manning of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has been appointed chairman of the section in 
place of Lillian Peek, who was elected at San Francisco but was unable 
to serve. 
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Home Economics Open House. Experience in organization and 
opportunities to test managerial abilities are invaluable in the life of the 
undergraduate in home economics. In this respect no other single event 
in the year at the University of Washington is as fruitful as the Open 
House which the home economics department has celebrated for the last 
thirteen years. At this time we say to our friends and acquaintances, 
“Come spend an afternoon and evening with us. We will show you our 
treasures and will interpret our aspirations and achievements.” 

Home Economics Open House has gradually grown into so large an 
enterprise that rather elaborate machinery is essential. It usually 
occurs about the middle of May. Early in March, before the end of the 
second quarter, a committee composed of the faculty chairman and 
students choose the Open House student chairman, who joins with them 
in appointing the chairmen and vice-chairmen of committees. All these 
groups together number approximately fifty. They meet each week to 
formulate policies and each chairman is required to present the plans and 
give an account of the progress of her committee. 

The activities vary from year to year. Institutional management 
students display much ingenuity in transforming the social hall into a 
one-day tea room, with some typical atmosphere. In 1925 it was “The 
Toy Tea Room,” made gay by pastel colors and dolls in wide-spreading 
skirts on every table. The food served was prepared in the food prepara- 
tion laboratories through which crowds of onlookers steadily passed. 

Probationers from three Seattle hospitals come to the University for 
one quarter’s work in food study. As their part in the 1925 Open House, 
they made graphic exhibits of the dietary essentials and the values of 
different classes of food materials. 

In the practice dining room, several tables were laid to emphasize the 
esthetics of food service. If, as we are told by the sociologists, the last 
citadel of family life is the occasional gathering about the dining table, 
attractiveness there is an obligation nor merely incidental. So we 
attempt to say to the public, ‘““We claim for our homes all the resources 
that science can contribute, but we are not neglectful of the things which 
bring us pure enjoyment or esthetic refreshment.” 
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The nutrition laboratory attracts people of widely-varying interests. 
Physicians, dentists, dietitians, teachers, come in numbers year after 
year. Housewives, men of varied occupation, and children, all manifest 
interest. A sand table showing the various disappointing roads and the 
one safe road to the Land of the Sylph-Like Figure was a feature much 
enjoyed last year. Casts of mouth and teeth malformed, and one of 
perfect formation, made an effective display. The prize winners from 
a high school health-poster contest sponsored by the nutrition class and a 
rather complete collection of health books, pamphlets, magazines, and 
journals filled another room. Many graphic charts made especially for 
Open House came into use throughout the year. 

The seventh and eighth grades of a Tacoma school gave a health play 
in the campus auditorium. It was a great event for thirty children to 
be brought the forty miles from Tacoma to present a play at their State 
University. 

There were three divisions of the last year’s textiles and clothing dis- 
play. In the two costume design laboratories, much attention had been 
given to pleasing arrangement, and a discussion of design, fabrics, and 
cost was conducted by a student. At no time during the afternoon or 
evening was space adequate to care for the crowds that wished to gain 
access to these rooms. In the textile laboratory the permanent exhibits 
of illustrative material formed a background. The exhibit of tests 
made by the fellow in textile research served to demonstrate how com- 
mercial institutions use scientific laboratories and led the public to appre- 
ciate the effort of the store to provide honest merchandise scientifically 
tested. Following our policy of demonstrating not only the science but 
the art as well in each division of work, one room was devoted to a col- 
lection of needlecraft from other lands. 

The practice cottage has chief interest for some visitors. Last year 
a group of women from the Federated Clubs graciously shared the duties 
of hostess with majors from the department. 

Open House is officially open at two o’clock, but long before that hour 
groups of children begin to arrive with their teachers, the first from 
nearby towns and later those from the upper grades and high schools in 
Seattle. It is not unusual to be told bya college student that her decision 
to major in home economics was made years before when she visited 
_ Open House. 

Thousands are our guests upon this occasion. Many tell us that they 
have never missed an Open House. It is our opportunity to show to the 
general public our aims and accomplishments. 
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The training students receive in preparing exhibits and in meeting the 
public is of much value as they go from college into other communities. 
Stories of Open House held in high schools are proudly recounted by our 
graduates. Open House serves to inbue students with real missionary 
zeal to carry their message beyond the class room and beyond student 
groups. 

Sometimes a weary faculty member wonders if it all pays but she is 
overwhelmed with protests if she ventures to suggest so much as a bien- 
nial instead of an annual Open House. 

ErriE I. Raitt, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


Home Economics in a Family Case Agency. The proper manage- 
ment of the home is at last beginning to be recognized as something more 
than a mereaccident. The old idea that a woman, simply because she is 
a woman, instinctively and intuitively knows how to manage a household 
is fast disappearing. In the days of our grandmothers, daughters were 
taught the art of homemaking. To-day, living conditions have become 
very complex and girls have been forced to go to work as soon as they 
are old enough in order to increase the family income. They marry at an 
early age, with no preparation for their life work. We are faced daily 
with sad results of such methods. Many families become dependent 
because of poor management; men desert because of dirty ill-kept homes; 
girls and boys become delinquent because they have no real home life; 
and children become physically and mentally handicapped because of 
improper food and health habits. 

In making a study of the main causes of dependency it is found that 
ill health, including tuberculosis, heads the list. Ignorance in regard to 
nutrition, personal hygiene, and proper housing is to a large measure the 
underlying cause of this condition. Poor housekeeping and inability 
to manage on the family income often lead to domestic difficulties and 
desertions. These causes are all of them specifically home economics 
problems. Social agencies in various parts of the country have opened 
their eyes to the importance of these underlying problems and have added 
home economics departments. The work undertaken varies with the 
agency and worker in charge. 

To get at the bottom of such difficulties as have already been described, 
there must be some educational influence which reaches the parents as 
well as the children. The home economics department of the Jewish 
Welfare Society of Philadelphia, through its staff of instructing house- 
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keepers, is attempting to teach the families under its care correct stand- 
ards of living. Practical instruction in nutrition, personal hygiene, 
sanitation, cleanliness, household management, and expenditure is given 
the family in its own home. As there are only two instructing house- 
keepers on the staff at the present time the number of cases naturally 
has to be limited. Families who require more intensive work than the 
case worker is able to give and whose conditions are most acute are 
referred by the district to the home economics department. An instruct- 
ing housekeeper is sent into the home to give practical help and advice. 
The case worker also continues her contact with the family. The depart- 
ment does not confine itself to any one district but goes to whatever case 
it is referred regardless of location. 

Generally a case is referred for some specific problem; for example, 
bad housekeeping. The instructing housekeeper visits the home know- 
ing something of the previous contact of the agency with the fami’y, 
and that the woman is supposedly a poor housekeeper. Whether this is 
due to laziness, indifference, physical inability, or just lack of knowledge 
she has to ascertain for herself. On her first visit she only attempts to 
make a friendly contact and observe conditions. It is not easy to change 
any habit and if one has grown up in filth he little realizes the necessity 
for cleanliness. It is very easy to understand how in a home lacking all 
sanitary conveniences the idea of a bath is something to be dreaded, and 
keeping the house clean a real chore. In spite of all this, it is the work of 
the instructing housekeeper to teach the mother, whether she desires it 
or not, that it is far better and easier to keep both the children and the 
house clean. Slowly, with much tact, patience, and perseverance on the 
part of the instructing housekeeper, the woman gets into the habit of 
keeping her home cleaner and the result generally surprises and pleases 
her. Often it is months before there is any sign of improvement, as in 
most cases the change is slow and full of discouragement. However, 
once a habit is fairly well established the danger of slipping back to former 
conditions is not great. 

Unfortunately, all-cases are not as simple as the type just described. 
Of the ninety-eight cases handled by the home economics department 
in the past two years, but 35 per cent were cases in which only one prob- 
lem was involved, and 65 per cent were cases where there was a combina- 
_ tion of such difficulties as bad housekeeping, lack of personal hygiene, 

malnutrition, making the task of the instructing housekeeper much more 
complex. Since poor housekeeping and lack of personal cleanliness are 
contributory factors to poor nutrition, she tackles these complications 
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first. At the same time she is obtaining knowledge as to the food and 
health habits of the family. Without seeming to lay particular emphasis 
upon the matter, she tactfully makes a few suggestions as to essential 
foods. Each time she comes into the home she stresses more and more 
the food side of the problem. 

The economic aspect of the case also cannot be overlooked. Often she 
is rebuffed by being told that the family cannot afford to buy the food 
suggested. Forty-three per cent of all families visited by the instructing 
housekeeper receive no material assistance from the agency, and the other 
57 per cent are given asum according to a scientific schedule worked out by 
the head of the department. This schedule, by which the allowance for 
for such items as food, clothing, rent, fuel, light, household supplies, inci- 
dentals, and recreation, for a family is determined, serves as a basis in 
deciding whether or not a family’s income is adequate. It is up to the 
instructing housekeeper, in those cases where the woman claims she has 
difficulty in managing on this amount, to instruct her in its expenditure. 
It is the instructing housekeeper’s problem not only to teach the mother 
how to prepare the proper food, but to convince her that she can afford 
to buy milk, vegetables, and whole grain cereals. 

Having interested the mother to the extent that she is willing to pre- 
pare the type of food suggested, the next step is to teach the family to eat 
the food prepared. Realizing this, the instructing housekeeper in her 
early contact with the family visits at meal time. She helps the mother 
prepare and serve the meal, and encourages the children to eat the food 
set before them. Most children must learn to masticate their food 
properly, not to dawdle over their meals, and to eat everything that is set 
before them. The mother must be taught not to give too large a serving 
as it frequently destroys the child’s appetite and causes him to leave on 
his plate the least desired portion of the meal. Eating between meals 
has to be discouraged as in many homes it results in almost constant 
nibbling. Regularity in the serving of meals requires very special 
emphasis. 

Bad habits are not quickly overthrown, and new ones are not formed in 
aday. It often takes months and even years, depending upon the indi- 
viduals, before new habits become second nature. It is not until the 
instructing housekeeper feels that a family will continue indefinitely on 
the path directed without the encouragement of a visit from her that a 
case is finally closed by the department. The number of visits gradually 
lessens, but contact still continues. Of the 98 families, involving 428 
children, handled by the department, 17 have been under its care for two 
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years, 34 fora year or more, 42 for six months or over, and 16 for less than 
six months. But 26 cases have been closed by the department in two 
years. 

The work of the home economics department is not, however, confined 
merely to that of the instructing housekeeper, but has several other 
branches. A staff of visiting working housekeepers' is also maintained, 
the main purpose of which is to avoid temporary placements and the 
breaking up of homes. Where it is necessary for the mother to go to the 
hospital and then perhaps to have convalescent care, someone must be 
sent to care for the family. In such cases visiting working housekeepers 
go into the home, care for the children, do the marketing, plan and pre- 
pare the meals, and keep the home in order. In other words, they care 
for the general welfare of the family until the mother can resume her 
former duties. 

Health classes or clubs for undernourished boys and girls have also 
been established. The object of these is to interest the children in the 
general principles of health, laying special emphasis on correct food habits. 
The department functions in an advisory and educational capacity, 
extending knowledge of home economics not only to the families under 
care but to the case workers as well. In fact, it is at the disposal of the 
supervisors and workers for consultation and advice in all problems deal- 
ing directly with the management of the home. 

SALOME S. C. BERNSTEIN, 
Jewish Welfare Society of Philadelphia. 


Cooperation with Student Eating Places. The home economics 
and health departments at the Michigan State Normal College last year 
made a mutually helpful contact with the managers of the tearooms, 
restaurants, cafeterias, and boarding houses patronized by students. 

The need of milk in place of coffee and of more vegetables, fruits, and 
salads in the diet had been realized for some time by those interested in 
the health of students. The college had been trying to educate the 
students to make wise choices of food but had felt the necessity of the 
cooperation of the managers of their eating places. Accordingly a 
committee of faculty members sent a letter to each manager saying that 
the college was trying to improve the health of the students by teaching 
- them proper food selection and that it appreciated what had been done 
by the managers to promote the health of the students by providing a 


' The Visiting Housekeeper. Jewish Social Service Quarterly, May, 1925. 
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variety of food, attractively served. The letter then suggested that 
possibly the college might in turn be of use to the managers by showing 
how the best nutritive results could be obtained for the money spent, 
and asking if they would be interested in a meeting to discuss the matter. 
When favorable replies had been received, invitations were sent out to 
an evening meeting in the college lunch room. 

The students in the two departments cooperated in arranging a food 
exhibit in the lunch room, and Dr. Glenadine Snow, the head of the 
health department, gave the guests a talk on the importance of wise food 
selection. She said that in many cases the ailments of students were 
due to wrong dietary habits, such as eating between meals, going without 
breakfast, or eating the wrong kinds of food, and that improvement in 
health and ability to study was noticed in a short time when better 
habits and choices were established. 

The guests were invited to taste any of the forty-odd dishes which 
were displayed, all of them inexpensive, easy to prepare, and likely to 
please the palates of the students as well as to add to the healthfulness 
of the diet. Among them were a variety of vegetable soups; greens, 
carrots, cabbage, beets, cauliflower, and other vegetables prepared in 
different ways; attractive uses of prunes, raisins, figs, and apples; com- 
binations of vegetables and fruits in all sorts of salads; and a few simple 
but appetizing puddings. 

The visitors’ comments showed how the matter appealed to them: 
“The person who thought of giving this demonstration deserves credit 
for having had a splendid idea. I shall give those boys what they ought 
have to eat.” “I learned to cook under a French chef, and I know good 
cooking. This is unusually fine.” ‘This is a most intelligent college 
community in regard to eating. Now I understand why.” “I wish 
you would teach students to drink milk instead of coffee and to eat 
desserts other than pie.” “I never knewof creamof spinach soup before.” 
“How do you make prunes so fat?” One woman was very much dis- 
turbed because seven girls in her house had eaten approximately fifty 
pounds of candy that term, and lamented the fact that parents and 
friends sent so much candy to the girls. The women who were present 
lingered for a long time around the salad table, tasting each dish there. 

Literature on many different kinds of foods and recipes for many of 
the dishes were given to the guests and much appreciated. 

On the lunch room walls were posters made by girls in the home eco- 
nomics classes, each poster intended to popularize certain foods needed 
by the body. The guests were urged to take the posters and use them 
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in the dining rooms to encourage right eating. A poster that said, 
“Use horse sense and eat oatmeal,”’ seemed particularly to impress one of 
the men, who said that he sold three gallons of oatmeal for breakfast 
now, and perhaps could sell six with that poster. Another guest took a 
picture of many vegetables with the words, “Eat more vegetables,” 
and said he would use it for one week and then loan it to some one else, 
but he wanted it back again. 

Besides the samples of food offered, pineapple ice and wafers were 
served to the guests. 

It is to be hoped that this meeting of managers of eating houses with 
college instructors interested in the food situation will result in the finest 
kind of cooperation and that students will have offered to them the 
variety of food needed to produce good blood and brawn and brain. 

FANNIE E. BEAL, 
State Normal College, Y psilanti, 
Michigan. 


Missing Numbers for Libraries. A friend of the JourNAt will be 
glad to give the following publications to home economics libraries 


anxious to complete their sets: 


JourNAL oF Home Economics: Volume 2 (1910), numbers 3, 4, 5, and 
6; volume 3 (1911), numbers 2, 3, 4, and 5; volume 4 (1912), num- 
bers 1, 4, and 5. 

Lake Placid Conference on Home Economics: Proceedings of the Fifth 
(1903), Eighth (1906), Ninth (1907), and Tenth (1908) Annual 
Conferences. 


Inquiries may be addressed to Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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Book of Rural Life. A guide to the best in 
modern living. Inten volumes. Chicago: 
Bellows-Durham Co., 1925, pp. 6210. 
$79.50. 

A popular encyclopedia of “knowledge 
and inspiration” on all subjects connected 
with rural life; giving unusual prominence to 
the home and its interests and to the subject 
matter of home economics. Articles written 
by persons well known in their respective 
fields, including among home economists L. 
Ray Balderston, Grace G. Denny, Joanna 
M. Hansen, Nellie Kedzie Jones, Clara 
Ingram Judson, Mary Lockwood Matthews, 
Mignon Quaw, Winifred Rand, Mary Swartz 
Rose, Louise Stanley, Florence E. Ward, 
Gertrude L. Warren, Jessamine C. Williams, 
Mildred Weigley Wood. For the most part 
reliable in statement but containing some 
such slips as the one on the article Home 
Economics, to the effect that the “Home 
Economics Journal” was started as a mem- 
orial to Ellen H. Richards. Well provided 
with cross references and statistical tables, 
and abundantly illustrated, in many cases 
from pictures furnished by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Likely to become a 
standard reference book in colleges of 
agriculture and also of value to home eco- 
nomics departments in general, as well as 
to extension workers in rural homes. 


The Small-House Primer. By Epwin 
Bonta. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1925, pp. 105. $2.50. 

A readable book in which an experienced 
architect tells the prospective home-builder 
how and why the beauty and comfort of a 
house depend, in final analysis, on such 
simple esthetic principles as adaptation to 
use (in this case emphasizing the idea of 
shelter, comfort, and individual needs), and 


well-recognized rules for obtaining good 
proportions, balance, and color; illustrated 
by thumbnail sketches that bring out 
specific points of the discussion and by a 
few carefully chosen reproductions from 
photographs of actual houses. A practical 
and suggestive volume for people of mode- 
rate means. 


Everyman’s House. By CAROLINE BARTLETT 
CRANE. With a foreword by HERBERT 
Hoover. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page, and Co., 1925, pp. 226. $2.00. 
An informal description of the house which 

was built at a cost of about $5,000 bya 

citizen’s committee with the author as chair- 

man, in Kalamazoo, Michigan, for the 1925 

Better Homes Campaign, and which was 

awarded first prize among fifteen hundred 

competitors; includes floor plans, elevations, 
and numerous illustrations; a readable book 
full of practical suggestions as to what 

makes a convenient and livable house for a 

family of small means. 


Appreciation of Art. By EvGEN NEUHAUS. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1925, pp. 250. 
$3.00. 

A “groundwork for esthetic appreciation” 
of art and its general relation to society, 
based on lectures given by the author, asso- 
ciate professor of art in the University of 
California, at that institution and at Mills 
College; emphasizes the newer conception 
of the universality of art rather than its 
older division into fine and applied art, and 
includes discussion of its economic phases 
and the encouraging development of collec- 
tions in the smaller as well as the larger 
American cities; illustrated by some eighty 
pictures of examples of basketry, photogra- 
phy, furniture, brasswork, tiles, and weaving 
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as well as of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. Supports the thesis that “college 
courses in art should be directed largely 
toward the development of taste—the appre- 
ciation—the intelligent enjoyment of art.” 
One of fifty books recently collected by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts for its 
travelling exhibit of the year’s best examples 
of American bookmaking. 


The Story of Cloth. Compiled as a practical 
handbook for men who sell men’s clothing. 
Rochester, N. Y.: Hickey-Freeman Co., 
1925, pp. 37. $1.00. 

A volume prepared by a firm of manufac- 
turers of men’s clothing in which are brought 
together in readable form such simple facts 
regarding the raw materials, manufacture, 
and uses of goods made up into men’s suits 
and overcoats as salesmen need for intelli- 
gent work; deals principally with wool 
products and includes brief descriptions of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
more important kinds, illustrated by 18 sam- 
ples of materials in use by the firm. Ex- 
ceptionally clear in statement; likely to be a 
useful reference book for textile classes. 


Historic Costume Plates. By Norta- 
rup and ANNA L. Green. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1925. Thirty 
plates. $1.50. 

A series of black-and-white plates, each 
illustrating some special period or nation, 
from ancient Egypt to the present, and 
from the Scotch kilt to the Burmese sarong; 
drawings made to show characteristic designs 
in the textiles used; brief verbal comment 
provided in notes at the foot of each plate 
and in an accompanying 7-page leaflet. 
Especially useful in devising costumes for 
plays and pageants. 


Household Physics. Revised edition. By 
Atrrep M. Butter. Boston: M. Bar- 
rows & Co., 1925, pp. 416. $1.50. 

A well-known textbook by the head of the 
science department in the High School of 
Practical Arts, Boston; first published in 
1914 (see JourNnat, 1915, Vol. 7, p. 45), 
now newly revised and reprinted. 
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The Care and Training of Boys and Girls. 
By Mary D. Cuampers. Boston: The 
Boston Cooking School Magazine Com- 
pany, 1925, pp. 275. $2.00. 

An interesting and careful compilation of 
information concerning approved methods of 
child care and training from infancy through 
adolescence, the sections on physical care, 
especially feeding, being well done. The 
need to understand and allow freedom for 
mental growth is recognized. Lists are 
given of special traits to be watched and 
provided for, also appropriate books, pic- 
tures, games, interests, and activities. Non- 
technical and readable and likely to prove 
helpful to the average parent. 


Health Education and the Nutrition Class. 
A report of the Bureau of Educational Ex- 
periments. By Jean Lee Hunt, Bur- 
FORD J. JoHNsoN, and M. Lrncoin. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921, 
pp. 281. $3.50. 

The report of an experiment made sev- 
eral years ago to “explore the possibilities of 
the nutrition class in a public school” in 
New York City, said to be the pioneer 
attempt to remedy malnutrition in a school 
population by employing the methods of the 
hospital clinic within the school; includes 
descriptive and educational sections by 
Miss Hunt, studies of height and weight 
and mental measurements by Dr. Johnson, 
and a year’s report on physical examinations, 
by Dr. Lincoln. Suggestive to all interested 
in the subject and of value in studying the 
development of methods. 


Source Book in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. By Tuomas D. Woop and Curr- 
rorp L. Brownett. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 590. $2.50. 

A compilation of quotations from accepted 
authorities, arranged under consecutive 
headings such as “Historical,” “Definitions,” 
“Educational Aims and Activities,” “Bio- 
logical and Physiological Values,” “Play,” 
“Racial Progress and Eugenics,” “Tests 
and Measurements.” Includes also a 10- 
page bibliography and a list of national 
organizations interested in young people. 
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Animals of Land and Sea. By Austin H. 
CrarK. New York; D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 1925, pp. 276. $3.00. 

A pioneer attempt to give a popular but 
reliable presentation of ‘the animal world as 
a living unit” by a curator of the Smith- 
sonian Institute well-known to biologists as 
a writer and explorer; discusses, with con- 
siderable humor and knowledge of the human 
as well as other forms of animal life, the 
interrelation of man to the other animals and 
the others among themselves, introducing 
many and varied kinds into the discussion; 
provided with abundant illustrations, many 
of them from photographs taken in the 
National Zoological Park. A volume in the 
Library of Modern Science, edited by A. E. 
Slosson, M. Luckiesh, and H. E. Howe. 
Interesting to the general reader and con- 
taining in such chapters as those on “Human 
foods” and “Man’s chief competitors, the 
insects,” excellent reference reading for home 
economics classes. 


Birth Control. By Jonn M. Cooper. 
Washington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Council, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., 1923, pp. 96. 25 cents 
net. 

A statement of the Catholic attitude, un- 
favorable to suggested legislation, with bib- 
liography and references to literature, by an 
associate professor of sociology in the Cato- 
lic University of America. 


The Children’s Bureau. By James A. 
Tovey. Service Monograph No. 21, 
Institute for Government Research. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1925, 
pp. 83. $1.00. 

An impartial statement of the history, 
activities, and organization of the Bureau, 
including a brief paragraph on the events 
leading to its establishment in 1912, a 
classified list of its publications, and a com- 
pilation of the laws relating to it. 


Child Labor. Compiled by Juuta E. Jonn- 
SEN. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1925, pp. 371. $2.40. 

A compilation of articles from various 
sources in which the difierent aspects of the 
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subject are presented; includes also affir- 
mative and negative briefs for debates on 
the proposed Child Labor Amendment, and a 
34-page bibliography. A convenient refer- 
ence book. 


Things Seen in Constantinople. A descrip- 
tion of this picturesque outpost of the Orient, 
its history, mosques, and the life and ways 
of its people. By A. Goopricu-FREER, 
F.R.G.S. (Mrs. Spoer). New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., 1925, pp. 158. $1.50. 
A readable little book which gives a good 

idea of the general lay of the land in and 

around Constantinople, the salient char- 
acteristics of the architecture, people, and 
street life in such different sections as Stam- 
boul, Galata, and Pera, with the main fea- 
tures of their history; illustrated by pictures 
of some of the most famous buildings and 
views. A moderate-priced volume likely to 
to useful to student clubs who wish to 
familiarize themselves with the setting of 
Constantinople College for Women. 


How the World Grows Smaller. By DANIEL 
J. AND DorotHea Beesy. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 1924, pp. 293. 
$.96. 

The first volume in the Community Life 
History Series for pupils of the middle ele- 
mentary grades; deals with the development 
of transportation and communication; starts 
with the city street and the telephone as the 
phases of travel and communication most 
familiar to children. Readable in style, 
well printed and illustrated. 


Little Ugly Face, and Other Indian Tales. 
By FLorence CLaupINE Cootipce. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 181. 
$.80. 

A collection of American Indian folk tales 
for children, most of them obtained by the 
author during her first-hand studies of Indian 
myths and customs. 


Agriculiure Yearbook, 1924. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Howard M. 
Gore, Secretary. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1925, pp. 1252. 
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Ruth Talks it Over. By Juntus VINCENT. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925, 


pp. 130. $1.50. 

Food, Nutritien, and Health. By E. V. 
AND Nina Balti- 
more: published by the authors, Box 
25, East End Post Station, 1925, pp. 143. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Applied Chemistry. Vol. II. Foods. By 
C. KennetH and HELEN Mas- 
ters. London: Crosby Lockwood and 
Son, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E. C., 1925, 
pp. 276. 15/ net. 


Your Children’s Food. By FLEM- 
Frencn. Second edition revised 
and enlarged by Juanita E. DARRAg. 
Chicago: Calumet Baking Powder Co., 
1925, pp. 87. $.50. 
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Social and Economic Standards of Living. 
By Tueresa S. McManon. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1925, pp. 420. $280. 


Millinery. By Jane Loewen. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 213. $1.60. 


Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Test. By 
Artour I. Gates and Ruts STRANG, 
introduction by Gerorce T. PALMER. 
New York; Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1925, pp. 85. 10 cents. 


Practical Cookery and the Etiquette and 
Service of the Table. Seventh edition, 
revised. Compiled by the Department 
of Food Economics and Nutrition. Man- 
hattan, Kansas: Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, 1925, pp. 375. $1.35. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


TEXTILES 


Contributed by the division"of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


The Kashmir Silk Industry. Amer. ws Fe 

1925, 44, no. 10: 62. 

A short account of the raising of silk i in 
private homes at Srinagar in the Himalayas, 
accompanied by two excellent pictures 
which show the stringing of “seed” cocoons 
and the cocoon-drying yard at a silk farm. 


Testenoire, J., Lebrat, D., Baroni, G. 
Artificial Silk: Hygroscopic Properties. 
L’ Avenir Text. 1925, 7: 131, 181 Abst. 
in J. Text. Inst. 1925, 16: A260. 

The authors hold that the moisture- 
absorbing capacity of these fibers varies 
with their nature and purity. With air of 
the same relative humidity, the amount of 
moisture absorbed increases with the tem- 
perature. Viscose and Chardonnet silks 
are more hygroscopic than natural silk, 
absorbing 1 to 2 per cent more moisture. 
Viscose silk is less hygroscopic than Char- 
donnet. Acetate silk, on the other hand, 


absorbs only about one-half as much mois- 
ture as natural silk. 


Rayon in Middle Europe. Amer. Silk J. 

1925, 44, no. 2:87. 

In Germany 20 plants are producing rayon 
of all kinds, viscose predominating. In 
Czecho-Slovakia, where there are 53 silk 
mills, 4 mills are producing high-grade 
viscose. 


Matthews, J. Merritt. Table of progress 
in the development of rayon. Text. 
World. 1925, 68: 41-92. Rayon Sup- 
plement. 

The story of rayon, including a review of 
the status of domestic production, a list of 
firms now engaged in the business, and de- 
tails of the phases of the essential manu- 
facturing technique. An important con- 
tribution to the literature of rayon. 


1926} 


Designs for Cotton Fabrics. Text. Mfr. 
1924, 50: 368. 
A detailed description of the method used 
in producing a few cotton fabrics of interest- 


ing design. 


Straszewski, P. The manufacture of imi- 
tation buckskin. Meliand’s Textilberichte 
1925, 6: 250. Abst. in J. Text. Inst. 
1925, 16: A253. 

A glove fabric imitating bucksin is made 
by subjecting knitted cotton cloth to special 
processes. The cloth is first boiled out for 
some hours under pressure, then treated with 
caustic soda of 28-31° Bé, without tension, 
squeezed, and allowed to stand for 2 to 8 
hours to achieve the maximum shrinking 
effect. The residual alkali is neutralized 
with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, the 
cloth is rinsed and either directly dyed with 
substantive or sulphur dyes, or is roughened 
by passing between two rapidly rotating 
emery rollers and subsequently dyed. Final 
pressing in a plate press is recommended. 
The cool, moist feel associated with buckskin 
may be imparted by the addition of glycerol 
to the rinsing bath after dyeing. 


Arrington, R. W. Handling cottons with 
rayon. Text. World. 1925, 68: 59 (2311). 
The problem of combining the two fibers 

is one of tension between the cotton yarns 
and the rayon yarns, since the cotton yarns 
will stretch in finishing, while the rayon 
yarns have practically no resiliency. In 
bleaching and finishing, care must be exer- 
cised to avoid chemicals which will break the 
rayon or reduce its lustre. 


Calvert, M. A., and Summers, Frederick. 
The swelling of raw cotton hairs during 
mercerization without tension. J. Text. 
Inst. 1925, 16: T233. 

Single cotton hairs were measured. The 
widths of 38 world cottons and of 11 typical 
cottons were studied during washing and 
after complete mercerization, and the 
changes in single cotton hairs in solution of 
NaOH were found to range from 5° T.W. to 
80° T.W., or from 2.5 to 36.7 per cent. The 
cuticle of the hair is held to set a limit to the 
amount of swelling in the outward direction; 
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its longitudinal contraction is discussed, and 
its microscopic structure is described. A 
brief discussion of biological foundations 
of the mercerization process is also given. 


Schwartz. Mercerization processes. Leip- 
sig Momats. 1925, 40: 67. Abst. in J. 
Text. Inst. 1925, 16: A255. 

Methods are described using alkalis alone 
and alkalis plus additional substances or an 
after-treatment addition of fat solvents, 
glycerine, and salts. 


Gerl, Franz., and Dreschel, A. Finishing 
of cotton cloth. Chem. Zentr. 1925, 
917. Abst. in J. Text. Inst. 16: A259. 
Effects similar to those of mercerization 

can be produced on cotton fabrics by calen- 
dering at high pressure and temperatures. 
When the dried, bleached cloth is treated 
to a preliminary calendering under a pres- 
sure of 80,000-120,000 kg. at about 150°, 
dressed with a finishing mixture containing 
hydrolysed starch and a saponified vegetable 
oil, and calendered under 120,000—150,000kg. 
pressure and at the same temperature, a high 
lustre, fast to washing, is produced. 


Heermann, P., and Sommer, H. Strength 
of fiber materials; the influence of ultra- 
violet light. Leipsig. Monats. 1925, 40: 
161. Abst. J. Text. Inst. 1925, 16: A266. 
A review is given of the more important 

recent investigations on the effect of light 

on textiles and the existing knowledge is 
summarized. The following points are in- 
cluded: Fiber damage is caused only by 
light waves of wave-length less than 0.36y. 

The effect on the fiber is direct and not 

through the medium of oxygen or ozone. 

The dampness of the air, the size and finish 

of the fiber are only of secondary importance. 

Some dyes exert a protective influence 

against light. Silk is the fiber most sensitive 

to light damage, a loss of 95 per cent of 
its original strength being recorded after 

100 days exposure to strong sunlight. The 

authors describe their work on fibers and 

fine yarns with a mercury vapor lamp as a 

source of ultra-violet light; a table shows the 

breaking tension and extension in exposed 
and unexposed materials. 
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Ashbrook, Frank, and McMullen, Horace J. 
A preliminary study of statistical data on 
fur resources and the fur trade. Fur 
Industry Yearbook. 1925: 5. 

An extensive report of the fur industry 
in this country chiefly during the last 
fifteen years, and an interesting discussion 
of the sources of our fur supply. 


Arnold, Bridgewater M. Dictionary of fur 
names. Fur Industry Yearbook. 1925: 
39. 

A revised and enlarged form of the dic- 
tionary given in the 1924 Yearbook. 


Arnold, Bridgewater M. Bibliography of the 
Fur Industry. Fur Indusiry Yearbook. 
1925: 47. 

A list of the books and bulletins on the fur 
industry in the New York Public Library, 
which will prove helpful to teachers inter- 
ested in the literature available on the 


subject. 


Sack, J. Cellulose-destroying bacteria. Bot. 
Centr. 1925, 147: 222 (from Zenir. Baki. 
1924, 62: 77). Abst. J. Text. Inst. 
1925, 16: A246. 

The author has isolated two rod-forms and 
one coccus from garden earth and one rod- 
form from slime which are capable of attack- 
ing cellulose. All form nitrite and ammonia 
from nitrate. 


Yagloglou, E. P., and Miller, W. Effective 
temperature with clothing. The Heating 
and Ventilation Magazine. 1925, 22:63. 
This article gives in a practical chart form 

the facts which pertain to the laws govern- 
ing the thermal propertiesof the human body, 
and by means of which the effective tem- 
perature within the experimental range of 
conditions may be easily determined. The 
specific effect of clothing on body tempera- 
ture at different temperatures and humidities 
is considered. 


Eyre, J. V. The modern treatment of flax 
from the time of harvesting to the com- 
pletion of spinning. J. Text. Inst. 
16: 250. 


1925, 
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Characteristics of flax fiber, various 
methods of retting, and the operations of 
scutching, roughing, and preparing are 
described. 


Tabular survey of the properties of the 
solamine series. Text. Colorist. 1925, 
47: 521. 

An article dealing with the series of sub- 
stantive cotton dyestuffs recently introduced. 
Textile fastness tests. Text-World. 1925, 

68: 59. 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards has been 
cooperating with the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists in devising 
comprehensive tests for fastness to light and 
fastness to washing, the Bureau of Standards 
studying factors governing fastness to light. 
Tentative standard washing tests have been 
published in the 1925 Yearbook of the 
association, in which the old method of sub- 
jecting the dyed material to a very severe 
washing is discarded and a new method is 
given in which the material is washed in a 
series of tests graduated with respect to 
severity and the tester needs only to judge 
whether the material does or does not show 
an appreciable change in each test. 


Zanker, W., and Rettberg, R. Dyes: iden- 
tification and fastness. Text. Merc. 1925, 
72: 123, 173, 225, 325, 375, 425, 479, 529. 
Abst. J. Text. Inst. 1925, 16: A256. 

An historical résumé of the development 
of dye-testing methods are outlined for deter- 
ming fastness to washing, light, rain-water, 
weather, acid, perspiration, rubbing, alkali, 
ironing, pressing, chlorine, sulphur, oxida- 
tion, hydrogen peoxide, steeping, merceriz- 
ing, rubber and metal vulcanizing, storage, 
gas, and formaldehyde. The identification, 
uses, and fastness of the basic dyes, benzi- 
dine dyes, and sulphur colors are described, 
with means for recognizing a topped basic 
color; also the identification, uses, and fast- 
ness of Turkey Red, alizarine and anthracene 
dyes, catechu brown, logwood black, chrome 
yellow and orange, rust yellow, indigo blue, 
vat colors, and the ice colors. A tabular 
scheme for identifying dyestuffs on dyed 
cotton is reproduced. 


1926] 


Yellow stains on silk stockings. Wascherei 
Zentralblatt, 1925, 24: 155. Abst. J. 
Text. Inst. 1925, 16: A260. 

Yellow stains are often found on the 
heels and soles and are very hard to remove. 
The following treatment is recommended: 
Soak in 5 percent HC! from half an hour to 
an hour, rinse for 10 minutes in 0.25 oxalic 
acid at 30 C., put in very weak KMnQ, (dull 
red) without rinsing for 5 minutes, rinse, 
treat with bisulphite, and rinse again. 


What laundry tests show about sheetings. 

Modern Hospital. 1925, 24: 390. 

Tests of initial breaking strength and 
strength at intervals of twenty washings were 
made on twenty-four sheets of different 
brands washed in a commercial laundry. 
The initial breaking strength apparently does 
not indicate the number of washings the 
goods will withstand, since some sheetings 
deteriorated more rapidly with the same 
number of washings than others. The best 
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sheet tested would stand about 200 wash- 
ings. 


Bosart, L.W. Chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of soap. Chemicals. 1925, 24: 

A general discussion of the modern 

methods used in soap manufacture, well 

illustrated. 


Hayes, F. A. Textile mill soap. Text, 

World. 1925, 68: 101. 

The article lists the materials used in soap 
manufacture, describes soap making and 
methods of analyzing the finished product, 
and recommends that salesmen and con- 
sumers become familiar with a trustworthy 


analysis of soap. 


Determining hardness in softened water. 
Text. World. 1925, 68: 111 (2363). 
The reagents and equipment necessary for 
determining the hardness of the water by the 
soap method are given in detail. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Visual Aids in Education. A selected and 
partia!ly-annotated bibliography on this sub- 
ject is published in the November and 
December issues of The Educational Screen. 
It was prepared by Joseph J. Weber, and is 
in two parts, the first including books and 
pamphlets and the second magazine articles. 


Child-Labor Bibliography. Nearly 2,000 
important books, reports, and articles pub- 
lished from 1916 to 1924 are listed in U. S. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 147, by Laura A. Thompson. 
This list supplements Bureau Publication 
No. 18 and includes publications on the 
child labor amendment, on various industries 
in which children are employed, on accidents 
to working children, the health of children 
in industry, juvenile occupations, guidance 
and placement, and on child labor in foreign 
countries. Single copies of this publication 
are sent free upon request. 


Social Sciences in the Education of 
Women. Under this title Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse discusses in the last 
issue of Progressive Education the general 
question of education for homemaking in 
colleges for women and the part which the 
social as well as the natural sciences should 
play in it. 


Color Terminology. The results so far 
obtained from questionnaires on this subject 
sent out by the Optical Society of America, 
summarized in Munsell’s Color News for 
December, indicate that color terms are still 
in a formative state and that neither tech- 
nical nor non-technical groups are agreed 
as to the most desirable designations for 
various color features of visual sensation. 


Caviar. The Bureau of Fisheries circular 
on the production and preparation of caviar, 
by Lewis Radcliffe, has recently been re- 
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vised and issued as U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries Economic 
Circular No. 20. Copies may be purchased 
for 5 cents each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Health Calendars, 1926. Twelve bright- 
colored sheets with charming black pictures 
and health rules along with the tables of 
dates make the calendar put out by the 
A.LC.P., 105 East 22d Street, New York 
City. A limited number are on sale at 
$1.00 each. 


Family Food Budgets. “Feeding the 
Family on $10.50 a Week” is the title of a 
recent leaflet from the Charity Organization 
Society, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
City. It gives a list of food materials, 
suggestions for combining them into menus, 
and recipes for cooking simple dishes, the 
text so written that simple principles of 
nutrition are combined with practical direc- 
tions. Copies may be purchased for five 
cents each. 


Clothing Allowances for the Family. A 
pamphlet to aid social workers in deter- 
mining adequate clothing allowances for 
dependent and low income families has 
recently been prepared by Mrs. C. R. 
Mohor, Etta Sadow, and Lucy Gillett, repre- 
senting three New York organizations, the 
Charity Organization Society, the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, and the United Hebrew Charities. 
Detailed schedules are given for the various 
members of families at three levels of income 
or standards, the annual allowances for 
working men being set at $62.15, $87.50, 
and $134.60. Copies may be purchased for 
25 cents each from any one of the issuing 
organizations, the address of the first two 
being 105 East 22d Street, and of the last 
125 East 46th Street, New York City. 


* Dalton Plan in Housewifery. At the 
Manchester [England] Training College for 
teachers a course in housewifery for element- 
ary school girls was worked out in a modi- 
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fication of the Dalton plan. The results, 
as described in the magazine, The Manches- 
ter Union of Domestic Science Teachers, are 
considered very promising, especially as all 
these girls, when they were merged with others 
in the usual domestic science classes, showed 
outstanding initiative and self-resource, with 
good craft work and an unusual respect for 
the detail of each process. 


The Domestic Grate. The sub-title of 
this pamphlet by Dr. Margaret White 
Fessenden is “An experimental investiga- 
tion of the relation between the design of a 
grate and the heat radiated into a room,” 
and it is Technical Paper No. 13 of the 
British Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, Fuel Research Board. 
Copies may be purchased for 9d (18 cents) 
each through the American representative of 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, the British 
Library of Information, 8th Floor, 44 
Whitehall Street, New York City. 


International Labor Office. Recent 
publications in the series of Studies and 
Reports of special interest to home econ- 
omists are The Housing Situation in the 
United States (Series G, No. 2, price 20 
cents) and Family Allowances (Series D, 
No. 13, price 60 cents). The first sum- 
marized the attempts of various agencies to 
improve the housing situation in this 
country through 1923; the second gives a 
general survey of the renumeration of labor 
according to need and discusses family 
allowances as made in 15 countries and 
Australia. These and other publications 
of the International Labor Office may be 
purchased from the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 9, 
Massachusetts. 


John Advertising, Dr. The paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Stebbins of the Honig- 
Cooper Company before the Home Econom- 
ics in Business Section of the American Home 
Economics Association at San Francisco 
was printed in Western Advertising for Octo- 
ber, 1925. 
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KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


Omicron Nu. The eighth annual national 
conclave of Omicron Nu will be held at 
Manhattan, Kansas, April 7, 8, and 9, with 
Theta Chapter of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College as hostess. The executive 
committee will go iato session April 6. The 
first session of the conclave will be called 
at nine o’clock the morning of the 7th. All 
members of Omicron Nu are invited to 
attend. Official delegates from all of the 
chapters are expected. It will assist the 
hostess chapter in housing the guests if 
members not delegates who plan to attend 
will send their names and expected time of 
arrival to the secretary of Theta Chapter, 
Josephine Brooks. 

Chicago Fellowships. The fellowships in 
home economics, offered by the University 
of Chicago, will be available again for 
1926-27. Application with letters of rec- 
ommendation should be in the hands of the 
graduate deans before March 1, 1926. 
Their purpose is the development of ad- 
vanced work and research in any phase of 
home economics for which desirable can- 
didates apply. The present holders are Lita 
Bane, Jessie Whitacre, and Helen Burton. 

National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. Headquarters 
for the fifty-sixth annual convention, to be 
held in Washington February 21-25, will be 
the new Washington Auditorium, on the block 
bounded by New York Avenue, 19th, 20th, 
and E Streets, N. W., very near the new 
Department of the Interior building. The 
auditorium building provides an audience 
room seating six thousand and ample space 
for the 125 exhibits expected. 

National Restaurant Association. 
“Cooking vegetables to retain their food 
value and flavor” was the subject of a talk 
by Mary Agnes Davis of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, at the annual con- 
vention in Detroit last October. 


Economic and Social Problems of the 
Home. The committee of the American 
Home Economics Association on this sub- 
ject did not arrange a special session during 
the meetings which the national economic 
and sociological societies held in New York, 
December 28 to 31, but members were cor- 
dially welcomed at the regular sessions. 
To home economists one of the most 
interesting was a luncheon conference at 
which various aspects of the family were 
discussed by E. W. Burgess, University of 
Chicago; Jessie Taft, Bureau of Child Study; 
Philadelphia; and Virginia P. Robinson, 
Philadelphia School of Social and Health 
Work. 

Economics at the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Section 
K, on social and economic sciences, devoted 
its program at the Kansas City meeting to 
the general subject of research methods and 
results. Papers of especial interest to home 
economists were: Science, charlatanry, and 
nutrition, Dr. H. E. Barnard; Research in 
the meat industry, Dr. C. Robert Moulton; 
Cooperation between industry and univer- 
sity, Dr. George D. McLaughlin; The survey 
of race relations, Dr. Eliot G. Mears. 

Pan American Notes. According to the 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, the 
housing shortage in Venzuela has led the 
government to introduce ready-built frame 
houses for workers and an interesting feature 
of the arrangement is that wherever a con- 
tractor puts up a hundred or more such 
buildings he is obliged to erect at his own 
expense a chapel and a school house. A 
recent order by the health department re- 
quires all houses and buildings to be made 
rat and vermin proof. 

The Mexican department of public health 
has opened a school of public health with 
specialized courses in sanitary work, and 
two Mexican physicians are to be sent 
abroad each year to study public health. 
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Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
During an intensive membership drive in 
January the effort was made to enroll every 
active home economics teacher. Special 
interest was shown in the institutional 
management group and the State Home 
Demonstration Council meeting gave an 
opportunity to reach the homemakers. 

The Warren County teachers have some 
splendid projects going in room decoration 
and kitchen improvement and they have 
done practical work in refinishing walls, 
floors, and furniture in the classrooms. 
All the five Smith-Hughes schools in this 
county are up to the requirements in equip- 
ment for the first time. 

Extension Service. The entries of the 
76 Mississippi delegates made a fine showing 
at the International Club Congress in 
Chicago in December. The “Better Bed- 
room” exhibited by Grenada County won 
fourth place, the canned goods for a week’s 
budget shown by Warren County won 
seventh place, and the health contestants 
made good scores. 

Mrs. Della Blanche Alley was married to 
Mr. J. C. Luter early in December. She 
will continue her work as district home dem- 
onstration agent in South Mississippi. 

Cheese-making on the farm is being 
pushed in the central district by Mrs. 
Olive K. Barnes, district agent. 

The Warren County exhibit put on 
jointly by the home demonstration and 
county agents won first places at the Mem- 
phis Tri-State Fair, the Mississippi-Ala- 
bama Fair at Meridien, and at the 
Mississippi State Fair at Jackson. 

A poultry show and clothing exhibit at 
the Meadville High School, Franklin County, 
in November, aroused much interest among 
visitors from all over the county. 

On November 21, Promotion Day for 

home demonstration girls all over the state, 
about 5,000 girls received cards of promo- 
Mrs. Emma Lindsey, who has been home 
demonstration agent in Lamar County, 
has been transferred to Hinds County with 
headquarters at Jackson. 
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Miss See Rice, educational director of the 
Soft Wheat Miller’s Association, recently 
gave a series of demonstrations in the state 
under the direction of M. Esther Rogers, 
the supervisor of vocational home economics. 


Missouri Home Economics Association. 
At the meeting held in St. Louis in connec- 
tion with the State Teachers Association, 
Dr. Blunt and Edna White were speakers 
and Lila M. Welch of the University of 
Missouri was elected councilor. 

Vocational Conference. At the annual 
conference held in St. Louis November 10 
and 11, Ella Moore, the state supervisor, 
presided, and Mabel Campbell of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and 
Alice Loomis of the Founder’s Educational 
Association of Chicago were the out-of- 
state speakers. 

Cape Girardeau State Teachers College. 
A chapter of Kappa Omicron Phi has been 
organized with twenty-one members. Myra 
Amsden of the home economics faculty 
traveled in England during the summer. 

Kirksville State Teachers College. The 
Home Economics Club has recently affili- 
ated with the state and national associa- 
tions. This club sent two delegates to the 
state meeting in St. Louis in November 
and plans to send representatives to the 
Minneapolis meeting of the American Home 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held at Great 
Falls October 29 to 30. The newly-elected 
councilors are Florence Wagner, Edith 
Sloan, Medra Hall, and Ruth Davidson. 

The outstanding points in the program of 
work adopted for 1925-26 are the special 
problem of dormitory management and 
diet for high schools, the continuation of 
nutrition classes, and the improvement of 
school lunches. A prize of $5.00 is offered 
by the Association for the most successful 
plan devised to bring about the adoption of 
a suitable wardrobe for high school girls. 


1926] 


Mrs. W. C. Cook was elected state chair- 
man of the Homemakers’ Section, the two 
projects of which are to assist in obtaining 
records for the clothing survey of the 
United States Bureau of Home Economics 
and to locate and bring into the Association 
every home economics trained homemaker 
in the state. 

Montana State College. A new research 
department in home economics has been 
established under the Purnell Act in the 
Montana Experiment Station, with Dr. 
Jessie Richardson in charge. Work is al- 
ready under way on the study of standards 
of living in public school dormitories and 
in certain rural homes in Montana, and on 
the effect of different methods of storage 
upon the keeping and cooking quality of 
winter vegetables. 

The Home Economics Student Club sent 
two delegates to the meetings of the Mon- 
tana Home Economics Association and the 
Montana Education Association at Great 
Falls in October. On November 12, Dr. 
Louise Stanley spoke to the club on the 
work of the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

Florence Wagner, graduate of Teachers 
College, is taking Florence Fallgatter’s 
place as state supervisor of home economics. 

E. Miriam Hawkins, formerly of Ohio, 
became state home management specialist 
in August. 


University of Nebraska. At the nursery 
school held during the summer session for 
the benefit of home economics teachers, 
Dr. Leona Vincent of the Merrill-Palmer 
School was in charge of instruction, Julia 
Jacoby in charge of the laboratory, and 
twenty children ranging in age from eighteen 
months to six years were enrolled. Several 
meetings were held for the mothers and at 
the close many wished to register their 
children for next summer. 

The home economics department ar- 
ranged a five-weeks course in design by 
Ralph Helm Johonnot of California, which 
was attended by home economics teachers. 

The Home Economics Club has estab- 
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lished a loan fund of $100 for students in 
need of assistance. Omicron Nu _ has 
established a fund with $50 available. 

Omicron Nu has presented to the home 
economics department a silver cup, which 
will be awarded each year to a freshman for 
superior scholarship and on which the names 
of the winners will be engraved. In 1924 
Alice Slama received this honor and at a 
special convocation in November, 1925, 
when Dean Margaret Justin of Kansas 
made the presentation address, it was given 
to Marjorie Schultz. 

Chadron State Normal School. The 
home economics department has a decided 
increase in enrollment. Mary Gregory 
has been added to the staff as clothing 
instructor. 

Wayne State Teachers College. The 
Home Economics Club, one of the most 
progressive in the college, has been reor- 
ganized and new officers have been elected 
with good prospects for an interesting and 
profitable year’s work. Last year the girls 
earned money to furnish a rest room in the 
home economics department. 

Nebraska State Teachers Association. 
Members of the home economics section of 
district No. 2 met in Omaha November 5. 
This meeting, attended by 75 members and 
visitors, was preceded by a luncheon, where 
Edna N. White, speaker of the afternoon, 
was honor guest. Officers elected for the 
year are: Lucy Harte, Omaha, president; 
Elsie Shriver, Blair, secretary-treasurer. 

District No. 4 held its annual meeting 
at Hastings, November 5 and 6. Members 
of the home economics section held a lun- 
cheon the second day. At the afternoon 
session a general discussion of the present 
aim and method of teaching textiles was 
conducted, with emphasis on the desira- 
bility of developing judgment in the selec- 
tion of textiles rather than upon the proc- 
esses of production and manufacturing. 
Following this Beulah I. Coon, president of 
the association, reported on the San Fran- 
cisco meeting. 

Omaha. Girls of the household arts 
department, Central High School, created 
one hundred historical costumes for the 
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pageant given at the meeting of the history 
section of District No. 2, Nebraska State 
Teachers Association. This pageant was 
repeated at the father-and-daughter ban- 
quet given on December 4. The class is 
now at work on costumes for the opera, 
“Sweethearts,” to be given by the music 
department. 

South High School has an affiliated home 
economics club with a membership of eighty, 
which has worked out an interesting pro- 
gram for the year. 

Eighth-grade sewing classes of North 
High School, under the supervision of 
Emma B. Loy, as a Christmas project made 
fifty one-piece dresses with bloomers to 
match for the local child-saving institute. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The general meeting on November 
14, in charge of the Institutional Managers 
Section, Elizabeth Goodrich, chairman, 
took place at the College Club. An infor- 
mal reception was held for the speaker, 
Mary Lindsley, manager of the Grace 
Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C. The 
Teachers Section has held a conference on 
lunch rooms and text books. An institute 
of ten lectures, six by physicians on recent 
developments in dietotherapy, and four by 
prominent social workers, is held bi-monthly 
by the Social Workers Section. 

At an all-day meeting on January 23, 
Caroline MacGill spoke on “Some funda- 
mental economic principles and their relation 
to home problems,” and each section held 
a round table conference in the afternoon. 

In November, Volume III, No. 1 of the 
News Letter appeared, containing the pro- 
gram for 1925-26, an account of the San 
Francisco meeting, book reviews, and re- 
ports from the state and regional associa- 
tions, with New Hampshire featured. A 
card introducing the shopper as a member 
of the N.E.H.E.A. has been adopted to 

Stimulate the interest of the advertisers. 


New York State Economics Association. 
Central Western District. May D. Bene- 
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dict and Georgie Watkins were re-elected 
president and secretary at a fall meeting. 

Western District. At a meeting Novem- 
ber 19-20 in Buffalo, the general topic was 
curriculum construction, and speakers in- 
cluded Geraldine Gorton and Mrs. Helen 
W. Jaeger. On the second day Lillias 
MacDonald and Dr. Wm. H. Boocock 
spoke. The following officers were elected: 
President, Henrietta K. Straub; vice-presi- 
dent, Marion Bockman; secretary, Gene- 
vieve Finessy; treasurer, Grace Cloud. 

Eastern District. The fall meeting was 
held in Schenectady on October 29 and 30 
with the State Teachers Association. A 
successful program was in charge of Isabel 
Buel and Genevieve Hageman. On October 
29 Elisabeth Amery, in an address on “A 
home economics survey as a basis for cur- 
riculum construction,” gave the results of 
the survey carried on under her direction for 
the American Home Economics Association. 
Florence Winchell spoke on “Interests and 
activities of pupils as a basis for curriculum 
construction,” using studies which she had 
been making with various types of children 
Discussion of the problem by Miss Parsons 
and Miss Shepardson followed. The meeting 
on October 30 began with a luncheon, at 
which Anna M. Cooley, president of the state 
Association, was guest of honor. Miss 
Craig, supervisor of home economics at 
Springfield, spoke on “The spirit of the 
home economics teachers.” The following 
officers were elected for the year: President, 
Margaret Hutchins, Troy; vice-president, 
Helen Ryan; secretary, Helen Sutliffe, 
Schenectady; treasurer, Grace Parsons. 

Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York. In October a joint meeting 
was held with the home economics section 
of the Southeastern District Teachers As- 
sociation. Speakers included Grace Mac- 
Leod, Isabel Ely Lord, and Helen Louise 
Johnson. 

On Sunday, December 7, over 100 at- 
tended the tea at the Woman’s University 
Club. Informal addresses were given by 
Anna Cooley, president of the State Home 
Economics Association, Miss Robinson 
Smith, president of the American Women’s 
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Association, and Mrs. Robert Barden of 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

On December 15 a joint meeting with the 
New York League of Advertising Women 
was held at the Advertising Club. Rosa- 
mond Cook, Miss Halloway, and Isabel 
Ely Lord were among the speakers. 

Mechanics Institute. On November 23 
Mrs. Henrietta Calvin was guest of honor 
and speaker at a meeting held by the house- 
hold arts teachers of the Rochester Public 
Schools and members of the faculty of the 
School of Home Economics. A dinner was 
served as a project by the junior girls under 
the direction of Eunice Strickland. 

New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University. Through an 
appropriation from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, Margaret Wylie, 
formerly in charge of the treatment of 
problem children at the Wayne County 
Psychopathic Clinic in Detroit, has been 
secured as extension specialist in child 
training and has started work in three 
counties. 

One of the practice house babies this year 
is the daughter of the manager of purchases 
of the university. Her mother, who could 
not manage three children during a trip to 
visit relatives abroad, felt she could leave 
Jean in no better hands than those at the 
Home Economics Lodge. 

An advance showing of the home bureau 
film prepared by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for use in European countries was given 
at the college in October. Ruth Kellogg, 
professor of household management, directed 
the scenes dealing with equipping and re- 
arranging the kitchen, and Lucile Brewer, 
extension specialist in foods, appears in the 
picture giving a demonstration on whole 
wheat bread. Mildred Gardiner, clothing 
specialist, and Ruth Rice, a former county 
agent, show how the gummed paper dress 
form is made. Mrs. Thomas G. Powell, 
president of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Home Bureaus, wrote the scenario 
and appears in several scenes. 

Alice Blinn, assistant extension professor 
and for several years with the publications 
and information service of the college, has 
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gone to New York to join the advertising 
staff of The Delineator. 

Students in hotel management have or- 
ganized a Hotel Association of foster the 
social activities of the group. Ye Hosts, a 
club which formerly drew its members from 
the hotel students, has been constituted an 
honorary society for juniors and seniors. 

Pratt Institute. Miss Lucy Gillett and 
Miss Hubbard, a Greenpoint nutrition 
worker, were the guests of Miss Holloway, 
Miss Condit, Miss Feeney, and Mr. Howe 
at one of the homemaking houses on Novem- 
ber 11, when a luncheon was prepared and 
served by Miss Wood and Miss Penney 
of the institutional management class. 
They met to discuss an experiment in nutri- 
tion instruction in which the students in 
dietetics are to have a part. 

The Home Economics Student Club has 
organized with Mrs. Frederick W. Hallam 
of the costume design class as president and 
has affiliated with the American Home 
Economics Association. 

Skidmore College. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club, organized last spring, had its 
first fall meeting at a “get-together” 
picinic with the freshmen as_ guests. 
At the second meeting in November, 
Florence Winchell of Albany spoke infor- 
mally on “Opportunities for home econom- 
ics graduates.” The club sent two dele- 
gates to the luncheon meeting of the eastern 
district at Schenectady in October. The 
first money-making enterprise of the Club 
was the operation of a refreshment booth 
at the endowment bazaar in December. 

Ruth Atwater, professor of cookery and 
nutrition, is giving six health talks at fresh- 
man chapel. 

The home economics department planned, 
prepared, and served tea to three hundred 
guests when Dr. Henry Thomas Moore was 
installed as president of the college in 
November. 

President Moore’s appreciation of home 
economics has led to a three-hour lecture 
course on problems of the home as an aca- 
demic elective to students not majoring in 
home economics. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University. 
On November 4 Ruth Parrish spoke from 
radio station WEAF on “How do you do 
your marketing?” 

Gertrude York was married in Los Angeles 
on August 22 to Mr. W. B. Christy of Tempo, 
Arizona, and is studying at Teachers Col- 
lege and assisting Mrs. Mary Swartz Rose. 

Housing Study Trip Abandoned. Follow- 
ing the summer session at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, at which she is to give 
courses on housing and town planning, 
Dr. Edith Elmer Wood was to conduct a 
housing and town planning study trip to 
England, Holland, Belgium, and France. 
The party was to leave New York August 13 
and return late in September. It is now 
announced that Mrs. Wood is obliged to 
abandon the interesting plan. 

Herald Tribune Institute. Lettie Gay, 
dietitian, talked recently on the subject of 
child nutrition to club women in Dover who 
are interested in school betterment, and 
addressed the Jackson Heights’ Woman’s 
Club on kitchen furnishing and appliances. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

North Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The fourth annual meeting was held 
at Minot, on October 29th and 30th. Chris- 
tine Finlayson reviewed the work in the 
state for the year; Alba Bales spoke on 
“Changes in the trend of home economics,” 
saying that child study and managerial 
problems are receiving increasing emphais; 
and Marian Stephenson, of the State 
University, told of her recent year of study 
in Paris. Round table discussions were 
held on the teaching of family relationships, 
home economics clubs, and home projects. 
It was decided to issue a quarterly news 
letter to all members of the association and 
to work for closer contact among student 
clubs throughout the year, encouraging 
affiliation with the state and national 
associations. 

A play bureau, to furnish plays and other 
material suitable for home economics pro- 
* grams, was established. Christine Fin- 


layson, of the Agricultural College, was re- 
elected president, and Hazel Hauck, of the 
University, secretary. 
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Ohio Home Economics Association. A 
meeting was held at Ohio University in 
Athens, October 17. Mrs. Lucia J. Bing, 
of the National Child Welfare Committee, 
League of Women Voters, pointed out 
women’s responsibility in protecting chil- 
dren in industry; Minnie Price gave an 
interesting report of the San Francisco 
meeting; Mary I. Barber explained how 
home economics teachers can use educa- 
tional advertising as illustrative material 
in their classes, giving a list of firms that 
employ trained home economists to assist 
in the preparation of such material; and 
Mary E. Parker of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity told how she spent her sabbatical 
year, visiting college and high school home 
economics departments to learn more of 
the tendencies in home economics and the 
attitude held toward it by people outside. 

As guests of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the visitors enjoyed an automobile ride to 
interesting points in Athens, and afterwards 
were served tea by students of the home 
economics department. 

Columbus. Jeanette Butler and May- 
belle Cornell of Ohio State University and 
Frances Martin of the Columbus schools 
spent their summer vacation in Paris. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. Bertha FE. 
Titworth, now head of the home economics 
department, was formerly on the home 
economics staff at Cornell University and 
state leader of home demonstration agents in 
New Hampshire. Jessie McVey, in charge 
of the clothing work, assisted last year in 
the clothing department at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Ella Siddall, 
an Ohio graduate, is assisting in the nutri- 
tion work and is teaching elementary foods. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma College for Women. Anna K. 
Banks, formerly professor of household 
arts, has been made director of the depart- 
ment of home economics. New members 
of the staff include Laurel Davis, who has 
been doing special research work at the 
University of Missouri, and Hazel Frost, 
who has returned from a year’s study at 
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Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Bertha Jones, for several years professor 
of household science, is studying child care 
at Teachers College. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Sixty men of the student body 
are studying home economics under the 
direction of Ethel Davis. Julia Robertson, 
of the teacher training staff, has been made 
head of the department of home economics 
education. New members of the faculty 
include Edith Cox, Peabody Teachers 
College, and Sue Blundell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in the department of 
household arts; Gladys Ross, Iowa State 
College, in household science. Mrs. Ruth 
Remund, assistant professor of home econom- 
ics education has returned after a two 
years’ absence. Grace Fernandes is in 
charge of research in home management. 
The nursery school has an enrollment of 
eighteen, selected from thirty enrolled dur- 
ing the summer session. 

Vocational Education. Mrs. Maude 
Richman Calvert, for four years state 
supervisor of home economics, has been 
succeeded by Kate S. North, recently head 
of the department of teacher training at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
former state supervisor of home economics 
education in Idaho. Mr. and Mrs. Calvert 
are the proud parents of Mary Ann Calvert, 
born June 19, 1925. 


OREGON 


State Nutrition Council. At a dinner 
meeting in Portland, October 30, each of 
the representatives from twenty organiza- 
tions spoke briefly of the plans of her or- 
ganization for nutrition work. The Council 
is publishing a list of simple and moderate- 
priced or free books, pamphlets, bulletins, 
and illustrative materials of value to 
tural school teachers in their health pro- 
blems. 

Hood River Woman’s Club. Mrs. Beth 
Bailey MacLean, home economics chair- 
man, conducted classes dealing with home 
management, family accounts, child psy- 
chology, foods and nutrition for adult 
women, and table service. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Vocational Home Economics. Teacher- 
training conferences were held in Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh early in November 
for state supervisors of home economics 
education and teacher trainers from New 
Jersey, Deleware, Maryland, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania to discuss the kind and amount 
of vocational experience a teacher shall 
have before she begins to teach home eco- 
nomics. 

Drexel Institute. Two new members 
have been added to the home economics 
faculty: Ruth Burwash, University of Il- 
linois, and Columbia University, is instruc- 
tor in freshmen food work; and Nina I. 
Miller, Kansas Agricultural College and 
University of Chicago, is supervisor of prac- 
tice teaching. 

Edith M. Thomas, of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, gave an interest- 
ing talk to the Drexel Home Economics 
Club at its November meeting. 

The class in children’s clothing has 
worked up an exhibit of infant’s clothing, 
showing the differences in types of garments 
used several generations ago and to-day. 
The department is to have a permanent 
exhibit of historic costumes. 

Johnstown High School. Girls enrolled 
in the clothing classes have completed a 
unit of work for the local Red Cross as a 
part of their social service. An infant’s 
layette was made after a careful study of 
the needs of an infant and of suitable 
materials for the various garments. Care- 
ful planning was necessary to meet the 
allowance of the budget, and the girls 
learned that even when strict economy is 
necessary, the baby’s garments can be 
made attractive. The Red Cross furnished 
the funds for the project and it was directed 
by Helen Hinchman, instructor, and Emma 
C. Taylor, supervisor of household arts. 

Philadelphia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Meetings began in October with a 
dinner-and-lecture evening. Dr. Dilloway, 
director of art in the public schools, talked on 
“Pictures and music, how they are related.” 
The November meeting was devoted to 
“Housing in Philadelphia—some radical 
suggestions.” 
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Temple University. Dorothea Beach has 
been released from the directorship of the 
department of home economics to take 
charge of the demonstrations to be made at 
the Institute for the Coordination of Women’s 
Interests at Smith College. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Officers for the year are: President, 
Alice L. Edwards; vice-president, Katherine 
Murray; secretary-treasurer, Margaret Mon- 
roe. The first meeting was held as a part 
of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 
Alma Binzel spoke on “Conduct in the mak- 
ing.” Members of the Providence House- 
wives League were guests of the Association. 
At the December meeting an informal 
party was arranged to introduce old and 
new members. 

Mrs. Wilkie Hines, who has been ap- 
pointed home economist on the experiment 
station staff under the Purnell Bill, is doing 
research work on home management. 

Sara E. Coyne has been appointed state 
home demonstration leader. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economists Association, 
Annual Report 1924-25. The following 
report reached the Journat too late for in- 
clusion in the proceedings number, October, 
1925: 

The Association has been affiliated with 
the American Home Economics Association 
for two and a half years. The first year 
was devoted to organization. The aim for 
the second year was to strengthen the sec- 
tions and increase membership. On July 1, 
1925, membership was 115, including 13 
contributing members. 

In November, 1924, Jessie Harris, state 
director of home economics, was elected 
president and Lucy Rathbone of the Uni- 
versity of Texas secretary-treasurer. Lillian 
Peek, assistant state director of home eco- 
nomics, was appointed by the council to 
_ promote home economics clubs in schools 

and colleges. A bulletin has been prepared 
giving plans for organization, a model con- 
stitution, and a suggestive program of work 
for affiliated student clubs. The home 


economics teacher is designated as councilor 
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of each school club. The Texas Association 
feels highly gratified over the fact that 41 
student clubs affiliated during the first 
year and over the interest which these 
clubs show in the state and national work. 

The News Letter, published three times a 
year, is efiective in drawing home economists 
together and as an organ for the clubs. 
Blanks were sent out to the student club 
presidents for reports of summer activities 
which appeared in the fall News Letter. 

The mid-year News Letter on extension 
carried an interesting article by Mr. Young- 
blood, director of the experiment station, 
on the Purnell Bill and its significance to 
home economics. 

Texas Home Economics Association. At 
a meeting in Dallas, November 7, Bess 
Heflin reported on the San Francisco 
meeting; Mary Gearing on the committee 
for relationships between social science and 
home economics; and Lillian Peek on 
student clubs. Dr. Mary Swartz Rose 
and Mrs. Ola Powell Malcolm were other 
speakers. 

State Department of Education. Texas 
schools are making a special effort this year 
to conduct home project work. What is 
probably the first home economics home 
project record book has been printed, giv- 
ing instructions to the student, with a place 
for the plan, the record of the home work, 
the project story (illustrated with kodak 
pictures), and the teacher’s comments. 
The record book will reduce the amount of 
supervision necessary. It costs 25 cents 
and may be ordered from E. L. Steck and 
Company, Austin. 

A third supervisor of home economics 
on the staff is Charlotte Mayfield, a gradu- 
ate of Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Annual Vocational Home Economics 
Conference. This was held in Dallas 
November 23, with approximately two 
hundred teachers in attendance and Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose as a speaker. 

Home Demonstration work. The crown- 
ing event in the year’s work for the ambi- 
tious club girl is the educational encampment 
at the state fair. This year 255 girls were 
chosen from 70 counties as holding the 
highest places in club work and were guests 
of the State Fair Association for three 
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days. They were in charge of Mildred 
Horton, state home demonstration agent, 
and twenty-five chaperons, and were housed 
in a permanent dormitory constructed by 
the Fair Association in 1921. The Dallas 
Council of Mothers furnished the living 
room with tables, reading material, games, 
and a victrola. The Fair Association pro- 
vided a maid, janitor, day and night watch- 
men, nurse, medical supplies, and food and 
admitted the girls free to the grand stand 
and a performance of “The Student Prince” 
at the new auditorium. One afternoon was 
spent in visiting the zoo, and another in 
seeing the business section of the city. 
Three mornings were devoted to studying 
the educational exhibits. Through the 
courtesy of Sears-Roebuck Agricultural 
Foundation, a radio was installed at the 
camp and the club girls broadcast a pro- 
gram. 

West Texas Teachers College. The 
class in meal planning and preparation 
joined with the faculty in giving a tea to 
250 members of the Methodist Conference 
on November 19. The same class is taking 
much interest in the study of etiquette and 
its contribution to the home and to society. 
Posters are being planned to illustrate some 
of the fundamentals of etiquette and a 
contest is being organized to create an 
interest in the application of the social 
amenities. 

The president of the Home Economics 
Club, Agnes Mae Bier, attended the meet- 
ings of the Texas Home Economics Associa- 
tion and the State Teachers Association. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. 
The officers for the current year are: Presi- 
dent, Vera Perkins, Bristol; vice-presidents, 
Elizabeth Holden and Beatrice Mills; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Helen Hyde, Burlington. 
A membership drive early in the fall brought 
a splendid response: 60 per cent of the 
home economics teachers joined and ten 
home demonstration agents. It is hoped 
that all the home economics teachers in the 
state will have become members before the 


March meeting in Burlington. 
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State Teachers Convention. During the 
October meeting at Rutland, Mrs. Tobey of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, gave 
a day’s instruction in millinery before a 
large and enthusiastic group. 

University of Vermont. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club at its first meeting voted to 
affiliate with the national Association. It 
is the first Vermont club this year to affiliate 
but it is hoped that many others will follow. 
The juniors, who were in charge of this 
meeting, arranged an entertaining fashion 
show. 

On Ellen H. Richards’ Day, Miss Terrill, 
director of the department of home eco- 
nomics at the University, addressed the 
Mothers’ Club of the senior and junior high 
schools of Burlington, on the “Development 
of home economics and its place in the 
curriculum.” Omicron Nu and the junior 
home economics students entertained the 
juniors from the college of arts and sciences 
at tea at the practice house. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
According to the new plan, sectional meet- 
ings were held on successive days in October 
at Yakima and Tacoma, preceded by lunch- 
eons at which members were grouped 
according to their special subject-matter 
interests. At Yakima, Miss Maxwell, vice- 
president, was in the chair, and the speakers 
were Grace P. Gillett, Helen Stack, Mrs. 
Ellen P. Dabney, and Florence Harrison. 
The officers elected were: Chairman, Alta 
Fox, Spokane; vice-chairman, Carrie Hitch- 
cock; secretary and treasurer, Irma Zichler, 
Yakima. At Tacoma the meetings were 
conducted by the president, Frances Skinner, 
and the speakers were Ernest D. Clark, 
Nellie Goodhue, Helen Stack, and Effie I. 
Raitt. The officers elected were: Chair- 
man, Addie Jeannette Bliss, University of 
Washington, Seattle; vice-chairman, Ruth 
Floyd; secretary and treasurer, Violet 
Davies, Tacoma. 

State College of Washington. Maud 
Wilson has resigned as assistant director 
of extension to become director of home 
economics research at Oregon Agricultural 
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and those who go as pilgrims to Mount Ver- 
non lay there the whole heart of a nation. 


What shrine more fitting than a Father's 
home? What ideal more perfect than the 
home life it suggests,---simple, dignified, grace- 
ing its lovely lawn with wide-extended arms? 
And there is inspiration in the thought that 
every home, in some own personal way, can 
likewise hold a shrine to kinship, an allure of 
peace. For those who seek the spirit of the 
hearth there are Lippincott books to fit their 
hopes with practical details. 


Youcan seldom select the school 
you can sekct your Text 


LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


ON HOMES AND MAKING HOMES 
House and Home 

GRETA GRAY $3.00 
The Practical Book of Architecture 

C. MATLACK.PRICE 7.8 


The Practical Book of Furnishing the Small 
House and Apartment 


EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 6.50 


The Practical Book of Interior Decoration 
EBERLEIN, McCLURE and HOLLOWAY 8.50 


The Practical Book of Period Furniture 


EBERLEIN and McCLURE 8.50 
The Practical Book of Oriental Rugs 
G. GRIFFIN LEWIS 10.00 
Color Schemes for the Home and Model 
Interiors 
FROHNE and JACKSON 5.00 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


In Home Economics 


MAZE this term count in your pro- 
fessional advancement thru a 
home-study course. Prepare for a bet- 
ter or different position; credit allowed 
in many institutions. 
Send for free 80-pp. Bulletin “The Pro- 
fession of Home-Making” and informa- 
tion about the following courses. Which? 


FOOD STUDY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By MABEL T. WELLMAN 
Professor in Indiana University 
(Author of “Food Study”) 


1 Teaching Home Economics 7 Dietitian’s Course 

2 Institution Management 8 Household Engineering 
3 Tea Room Management 9 Lessons in Cooking 

4 Lunch Room Management 10 Special Courses 

5 Cooking for Profit 11 Home-Making 

6 Home Demonstrators 12 Motherhood 


BULLETINS: Free-Hand Cooking, Ten-Cent Meals, 
Food Values (100-calorie portions), Family Finance, The 
Art of Spending, Weekly Allowance Book, 10 cents each. 


New Bulletin, No. 59, “Cooking for Profit,” free 


American School of Home Economics 
5778 Drexel Ave., Chicago 


This new book is announced for 
publication January 1, 1926 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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College and has been succeeded by Elmina 
White. 

Mrs. Nellie B. Jacobs, instructor in cloth- 
ing, was married on November 25 to Louis 
O. Howard, dean of the School of Mines 
and Geology. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held at 
Huntington, November 6, with the State 
Education Association. A round table 
discussion included the following points: 
representation on the council; affiliation of 
student clubs; student preparation of the 
school lunch; membership goal; and sug- 
gestions for increasing the effectiveness of 
the Association. At the general meeting 
an increase of 100 per cent in membership 
was reported. The general topic of the 
program was curriculum reorganization and 
Isabel Wilson, Jean Richmond, and Lena 
M. Charters were among the speakers. 
The officers for the present year are: Presi- 
dent, Katherine Kearney, supervisor of 
home economics, Charleston; vice-presi- 
dent, Edna Stephens; treaurer, Carrie 
Coffman; secretary, Mrs. Ardella Hickle, 
Kimball; councillor, Rachel Colwell; alter- 
nate, Jessie Acker. 

West Virginia University. The Univer- 
sity has recently rented a furnished home to 
be used as a demonstration house. Home 
economics students are doing their practice 
teaching in the city high school and in the 
new University high school, where a home 
economics program for the vocational high 
schools of the state is being developed. 
New members of the home economics staff 
are Ruth D. Noer, University of Minne- 
sota, assistant professor of textiles and 
clothing, and Gladys Titsworth, University 
of Chicago, instructor in home economics. 
On November 21 the Phi U initiated eleven 
members. 

Marshall College. The Home Economics 
Club has recently issued its first printed 
year-book. This contains a list of members 
together with a program for 1925-26, 
Thirty-six members are enrolled and the 
program announces seven meetings for the 


year. 


West Liberty Normal School. Blanche 
Price, formerly of the Morgantown High 
School, is in charge of the department of 
home economics in place of Katherine 
Tissue, resigned. 

High School Home Economics Clubs. 
At the November meeting the Charleston 
High School Club spent a pleasant evening 
doing Christmas sewing for charity. “Good 
Will” refreshments were served. 

The Triadelphia District High School 
Club, Wheeling, admits girls whose grades 
in home economics are 85 per cent and 
over. It has recently undertaken to help 
furnish the living room of the high school 
apartment. 

The club of the Shinnston District High 
School has taken the responsibility of the 
school lunch for the year. Through the 
splendid cooperation of the principal and 
teachers each member is free for one or two 
periods a month. The students do the 
planning, marketing, cooking, and serving of 
a lunch for about thirty high school pupils 
under the supervision of the foods teacher. 

The Bluefield High School Club an- 
nounces as its aims the observance of health 
rules and making clothing for children and 
families who are poor, but worthy and not 
shiftless. Membership in the club is 
honorary, only girls who make a grade of 
ninety per cent being eligible. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Association 
At the annual meeting held in Milwaukee 
ou November 5 the principal speakers were 
Miss Susan West, Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, 
and Dr. Abbie L. Marlatt. At the meeting 
of the council, a resolution was passed ex- 
pressing the loss of the Association through 
the death of Mrs. Minnie Higley Thomas, 
chairman of the homemakers’ committee. 

Stout Institute. Visitors during the 
autumn included Mabel Campbell and Mrs. 
Mary Swartz Rose. Daisy Alice Kugel 
was the guest of honor at a banquet of 
18 alumnz held during the meetings of the 
American Dietetic Association at Chicago 
in October. Della Payne, instructor in 
institutional management and director of 
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the college cafeteria and of the Band Box 
tea room, attended the meetings of the 
National Restaurant Association at Detroit 
in October. 

Members of the junior and senior classes 
in the School of Household Arts in January, 
1924, formed the D.A.K. Club, named in 
honor of Daisy Alice Kugel, director of the 
department and faculty adviser of the 
organization. The club has affiliated with 
the Wisconsin and the American Home 
Economics Associations. Semi-monthly 
teas in the school tea-room provide an in- 
come and give the members practical ex- 
perience. A successful entertainment, “A 
trip around the world,” at which various 
groups of girls represented the countries of 
the world, was the only project undertaken 
solely for financial gain. Attractive oblong 
pins in black enamel and gold with the 
letters D.A.K. have been adopted by the 
organization. The officers of the club are: 
president, Myrtle Dahlen; vice-president, 
Dorothy Hobart; secretary, Alice Hawkin- 
son. 

The senior classes in related art planned 
the stage settings for the Christmas play 
“Why the Chimes Rang.” The properties 
for this and also for “The Vanishing Princess” 
were made by the sophomore art class. 

Bertha Bisbey has returned to Meno- 
monie after a long stay in a Minneapolis 
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hospital and met her classes at the opening 
of the second semester. 

Wisconsin River Valley Home Economics 
Club. A well attended meeting was held at 
Wausau, October 16. Dr. Mary Swartz 
Rose discussed nutrition and the responsi- 
bility of helping children to establish cor- 
rect food habits. Charts, posters, and 
slides furnished many valuable suggestions. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The Association has joined the Virginia 
Women’s Legislative Council and through 
it is taking active part in the passage of 
certain bills by the state legislature. These 
provide for funds for vocational education, 
suitable dormitories for women in state 
educational institutions, the creation of a 
division of child welfare in the state govern- 
ment, and the universal application of the 
compulsory education. 

William and Mary College. Leone 
Reavis is head of the home economics 
department. 

State Teachers College, East Radford, 
Myrtle Hyre succeeds Mary Chapin as 
professor of clothing. 

Extension Service. Mary B. McGowan 
takes the place of Lulu V. Walker as food 
specialist of the extension work of the state. 


